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The Christian Church, said Cardinal Newman in one of his latest 
essays, began as religion; then it came upon the intellectual classes 
and developed a theology; then it. organized its external relations and 
government and became a polity. And the Cardinal himself has left 
a memory great in each of these three departments of Christian and 
Catholic activity. His spiritual influence has been great. His work 
for the intellectual side of the Christian Faith has been of the highest 
order. And though he was not an ecclesiastical statesman, his analysis 
of the functions of the Church as a polity has been equally valuable. 

Of the first—his directly religious influence—little need be said, 
for it is sufficiently familiar to all. The Oxford Sermons, the Dream 
of Gerontius, Callista, the religious poems are well known to the world 
at large. Indeed, the sense of a great spiritual power looking out on 
the world from the watch tower at Edgbaston was probably the most 
universal feeling which Newman’s presence during the last years of 
his life inspired among his countrymen and abroad. 

On the intellectual side, in one respect he recalls to us St. Thomas 
Aquinas. That is to say, he fulfilled for an intellectual movement, 
which was the antithesis of the scholastic movement, the function 
performed by the Angelic Doctor in reference to thirteenth century 
scholasticism. St. Thomas effected that assimilation of Aristotelianism 
with the teaching of Aristotle’s great enemies, the Fathers, which has 
come to be known as the Scholastic Theology. The great agitation 
of medizeval thought which accompanied the introduction of Aristotle’s 
metaphysical and physical works from the East, by Frederic I], and 
the scepticism which it produced, were first dealt with satisfactorily 
from a Christian point of view by the Angel of the schools. The move- 
ment was unquestionably a dangerous one. It was rationalistic, and in 
some instances, under Arabian influences, it became pantheistic. At 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century the Papacy made vain en- 
deavors to stamp it out. As St. Bernard had half a century earlier 
vehemently denounced its great precursor, Abelard, so Innocent III, 
in 1210, condemned the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and forbade the 
faithful to read them. But as Frederick Schlegel has pointed out, such 
attempts were in their nature futile. The movement was too strong, 
too deeply identified with the mind of the age to be stamped out, 
though it might be guided and purified. What was needed was a. 
thinker steeped in the Aristotelian culture, competent to hold his own 
in the dialectical tournaments of the day, and at the same time steeped 
in the traditions of the Church and the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Such a mind alone could save theology from a false position—that of 
a necessarily ineffectual rejection of the characteristic culture of the 
time. | 

The work of fusion begun by Albertus Magnus, was completed 
by St. Thomas. So, too, Newman, intensely sensitive by temperament: 
to surrounding intellectual influences, endowed even with an almost 
prophetic insight into the future developments of the Zeitgeist, and 
yet from early years a close student of the Fathers, coming upon a. 
critical time when the divergence between many traditional theological 
forms and modern culture could no longer be ignored, laid down the 
lines of the synthesis which was a crying need to thinking minds. Like 
Tennyson he had, although he was no specialist, a close intuitive per- 
ception of the demands of the scientific method in physics. In history 
his special studies of one period—of the ecclesiastical history of the 
first three centuries—made this perception still more acute. Under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty he pointed out the path to con- 
ciliation, which to his successors is likely to prove a boon simply in- 
estimable. In the Essay on “Development”’ and the Sermon on “ De- 
velopment,” in the lectures on “The Relations between Science and 
Theology,” delivered at Dublin, in the last chapter of the Apologia, 
in the introduction to the Via Media, he has laid down principles. 
which ‘must quite inevitably guide Catholic thinkers of the future, 
however much short-sighted men may attempt to retard their frank 
acceptance. He saw truly that the questions raised, the modes of 
thought determining men’s deepest convictions are now largely dif- 
ferent from those which obtained in the thirteenth century, and were 
expressed in theological and philosophical works which the Church has 
preserved and reverently handed down to our own day. There is no 
reason why these valuable relics of another age should be abandoned 
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or rejected. “I feel no temptation at all,’’ he wrote, “to break in 
pieces the great legacy of thought thus committed to us.” It would be 
disastrous to lose the important truths these writings enshrine, but 
much of their space is occupied with speculations which do not really 
touch the matters now found by experience to be vital. The historical 
and scientific sense has come upon us now with a force equal to the pas- 
sion for logic and the syllogism dominant in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Philosophers in those days hoped to discover by syllogisms 
the secrets of the universe. And we may now, some of us, be over- 
sanguine as to the probable achievement of the new methods. But. 
the methods themselves must be frankly adopted, while the more 
adventurous conclusions—drawn by advocates whose speculations are 
in part based on an anti-Christian philosophy—should be held in check 
by the wisdom of ages, and the teaching of revelation. Writing at a 
time when it needed infinite tact to suggest so grave a reform without. 
offending, Newman achieved its lines, so gently yet so surely, that. 
many have not-seen the magnitude of the task he accomplished; while 
some of those who are most sensitive to the requirements of the time 
have felt that no more is needed than the full and detailed adaptation. 
of the principles he sketched, to successive stages of scientific and 
historical enquiry as they arise. Not long ago an eminent writer in 
the Revue du Clergé Francgais pointed out—some fifty years after the 
Essay on Development had been published—its bearing on the theo- 
logical outlook. It was noteworthy that the prophetic whispers of its 
author should come so clearly through half a century, and help a rare 
mind in an atmosphere so unlike that which prevailed in 1844. If St. 
Thomas was the first Doctor of the Church under the new intellectual 
régume of the thirteenth century—the régime which combined the 
wisdom of the Fathers with the Aristotelian culture—Newman may 
prove to be the first of the new series which is to show us how the 
essential teaching of Catholic tradition may be combined with due 
recognition of the claims of the positive sciences of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

Such may be his place in theology proper. But he also has his: 
place as a guide in the ecclesiastical polity.“ And as in a theological 
crisis he recalls the work of St. Thomas Aquinas in a crisis 
somewhat similar, so, in dealing with the practical government 
of the Church he recalls another great thinker—Edmund Burke. 
Thought, in the Church as in the world, does not move in abstract in- 
telligences undisturbed by passion. On the contrary, it is often passion 
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that sets it in motion. It moves among concrete human beings, un- 
equally endowed, and swayed also by sympathies and antipathies, 
prejudices and feelings. And in the Catholic Church its utterance 
must be regarded not only as a contribution to ultimate knowledge, 
but as affecting the present peace and welfare of the polity. Great 
thoughts and great ideas may be, and generally prove in the long run, 
principles of union—a common bond of inspiration for many, and a 
large measure of freedom in discussion is necessary for the full develop- 
ment and exact expression of such ideas. But freedom may find vent, 
at a given time, in untrue utterances or in tactless or exaggerated 
forms of expression, which upset the body politic, and tell for dissen- 
sion, disloyalty or rebellion. Such was the experience of the age of 
Tom Paine and Rousseau in the civil order. And it is equally true in 
the ecclesiastical. In regard to such speculations and writings, New- 
man was to the ecclesiastical polity much what Burke was to the civil. 
He insisted that men should in word or action ever respect the estab- 
lished order, that reforming views should be practical in their expression, 
and that abstract theories, however important, must not be so advocat- 
ed as to cause present disruption. The claims of the existing govern- 
ment and order in the Church must be respected. 

Burke’s treatment of the theory and practice of government had 
two great momenta—reverence for the essentials of the Constitution 
(the outcome of the development of the national life), and zeal for its 
reform. The first part of his public life was marked by popular sym- 
pathies, protests against tyranny, protests against the abuse of caste 
privilege; the last by scathing denunciations of the French Revolution. 
In his earliest writings he protested against the meanness of great 
nobles. The revolution of 1688 aroused his enthusiasm. The king, 
he held, and not the people, had violated the Constitution. He pro- 
tested against British injustice in India; and Warren Hastings, as he 
listened to Burke’s impassioned impeachment, for a moment thought 
himself a villain. He went to his furthermost point in sympathy with 
popular wrongs when he maintained before the American War that 
“when popular discontents have been very prevalent it may well be 
afhfrmed and supported that there has been found something amiss in 
the Constitution or in the conduct of the Government.” ‘The people,” 
he wrote, “have no interest in disorder. When they do wrong it is 
their error, and not their crime. But with the governing part of the 
_ State it is far otherwise.” An enthusiasm for drastic reform, a keen 
and sympathetic sense of popular wrong and of the selfishness and 
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tyranny of the ruling classes were leading features in his character. 
But when Rabaud de St. Etienne formulated the programme of the 
French Revolution—“ changer les idées, changer les lois, changer les 
moeurs, . . . tout détruire puisque tout est 4 recréer’’—he was 
horrified and aghast. His defence of authority was-as passionate as 
his resentment of its abuses had been indignant. 

And the careful student of Newman’s career sees a similar principle 
running right through it—respect for the constitution of the Church 
and zeal for those liberties which are essential to life, growth and 
necessary reform. From 1833 to 1839 he was vindicating what he 
held to be the Constitution of the Anglican branch of the Church Catholic 
against the encroachments of authority, civil and ecclesiastical. He 
protested against the Erastianism of the State: he stood up against 
Protestantism and absolutism among the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He urged the liberty of Anglicans to adhere to the Catholic tradi- 
tions, recognized by the Constitution of the Anglican Church. On 
the other hand, when Tractarian free lances wanted to assert their 
absolute independence of existing Anglican authority in its lawful 
sphere, he saw that such a theory involved revolution; and he strenu- 
ously opposed it. ‘My Bishop was my Pope,” he has said. When, 
therefore, the Anglican Bishops, in their charges of 1841, officially 
disowned what he held to be the fundamental order of the Church 
Catholic, his whole position was broken up. Like James HI, they had 
violated the Constitution. The local Church they represented could 
no longer be regarded as part of that larger Constitution to which he 
owed paramount allegiance. It was as false to the Catholic Church 
as the Jacobites were to England. 

The first years after 1845 witnessed enthusiastic devotion to an 
institution which at last realized for him the requirements of an organi- 
zation true to its own fundamental principles. The popular agitation. 
after “the Papal aggression,” with its intense unfairness, drew all 
Catholics together and kindled anew the deep sentiment of loyalty 
to the Holy See. Then came the beginning of troubles—first, his 
difficulties with the Irish Bishops as Rector of the Catholic University, 
then the liberalism of the Rambler and the Home and Foreign Review. 
Just as Burke offended Tories by his keen reforming spirit and elevation 
of ideal, and then offended Democrats by his hatred of the Revolution. 
of 1789, so, too, Newman went through a period when he broke with 
the Catholics whose sympathies were liberal, and a period when some 
of those in authority looked at him askance. The late Lord Emly, 
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who closely shared in the struggle of 1855-1864, has characterized 
Newman’s attitude towards the liberal Catholic Review—the Home 
and Foreign, and its forerunner, the Rambler—as one of “interest and 
disappointment.” His sympathy with the thoroughness of research 
preached and practised by such men as Lord Acton and Mr. Simpson 
was intense. But the author of the Life of Campion imparted a tone 
to the Review which was distinctly hostile to authority—‘“a Protestant 
smack,’’ Newman termed it. To approve of this would have been 
to contradict the principles of a lifetime. It was dangerous, not 
simply or primarily on intellectual grounds, but because it was disturb- 
ing to the general Catholic mind, and disorganized the ecclesiastical 
polity. What might be largely true in itself was at times stated in the 
Rambler and Home and Foreign without necessary qualifications, and 
became even false to the mass of minds “from the refraction”’ (to use 
Newman’s own phrase) “ with which it entered into their conceptions.” 
Apart from this, Newman fully appreciated the great intellectual value 
of the movement represented by these able reviews. Signs are not 
wanting that he felt keenly the wooden theological absolutism which 
was threatening in various quarters. He had felt itinIreland. Hehad 
urged with pathetic eloquence in Dublin, in his lectures on Christianity 
and Scientific Investigation, that specialists in the sciences, both physical 

and historical, should be allowed provisional freedom, untrammelled — 
by the premature, often ignorant, interference of theological critics. 
Now a band of zealous and eager young men, keenly alive to the un- 
reality of special pleading, were treating history and science with 
thoroughness, reality, and learning. What immense gain for the 
Church if such life could be infused into Catholic thought! Vainly he 
strove to mediate between genius which ran to excesses and the spirit 
of unsympathetic repression which was opposing it. The liberal Cath- 
olic writers could not be persuaded to desist from irritating personalities 
and acts of aggression against those in power, or from exaggerated 
statements which shocked the average Catholic. Personal irritation 
in some, and a hard, unsympathetic nature in others, were at work 
among their opponents. In yet other critics of the Review, a genuine 
spirituality, keenly alive to the functions of humility and obedience in 
the true Catholic spirit, tended to confound real sensitiveness to in- 
tellectual difficulties in some of the liberal writers, their love of truth 
and reality, with mere pride or vanity or the spirit of rebellion. Pro- 
tests against the semi-rationalism of treating as final and exhaustive, 
theological propositions which had been framed in a stage of civiliza- 
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tion long past, and necessarily represented only partial intellectual 
developments,—protests, that is, against identifying eternal and divine 
truths with a special analysis by the human reason conditioned by 
obvious limitations of time and place—were identified with rebellion 
against religious mystery—that is, with their precise opposite. Look- 
ing back at this distance of time, it may safely be said that Newman 
was in sympathy with neither party. His sentiments towards Mr. 
Simpson, on the one hand, and towards some of those who helped to: 
procure the censure passed on him by Bishop Ullathorne on the other, 
were probably much the same as his attitude towards Origen, and 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria. Origen was wrong on the censured 
points. Yet how much the Church owes to his genius and writings! 
And ‘‘who”’ (he asks) “can speak with patience of his enemy 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria? Who can admire or revere Pope 
Vigilius?”’ 

Obey we must, so long as authority is acting in its rightful sphere 
—“obey without a word,” he writes. Yet that does not justify tyranny 
or inconsiderateness on the part of those in authority, or neglect to 
inform themselves as to the true state of the case. As with Burke, his. 
hatred of intolerance and of arrogance on the part of the rulers was so. 
keen that the “free lances”? were probably surprised to find, when 
authority was really seriously threatened, how far deeper was his. 
sense of the value of the principle on which the whole existence of the 
Church depends. 

He did, however, once and for all vindicate the functions of intel- 
lectual freedom in the economy of the Church against the Protestant 
conception that our duties towards authority involve the rule among 
Catholics of ecclesiastical absolutism. This remarkable passage in the 
Apologia should never be forgotten: 

“Tt is the custom with Protestant writers to consider that, whereas there are two. 
great principles in action in the history of religion, authority and private judgment, 
they have all the private judgment to themselves, and we have the full inheritance 
and the superincumbent oppression of authority. But this is not so; it is the vast 
Catholic body itself, and it only, which affords an arena for both combatants in that 
awful never-dying duel. It is necessary for the very life of religion, viewed in its. 
operations and its history, that the warfare should be incessantly carried on. Every 
exercise of infallibility is brought out into act by an intense and varied operation o 
the reason, both as its ally and as its opponent, and provokes again, when it has done. 
its work, a reaction of reason against it. 

““St. Paul says in one place that his Apostolical power is given him to edification, 
and not to destruction. There can be no better account of the infallibility of the 


Church. It is a supply for a need, and it does not go beyond that need. Its object 
is, and its effect also, not to enfeeble the freedom or vigour.of human thought in re- 
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ligious speculation, but to resist and control its extravagance. . . Can then the 
infallible authority, with any show of reason, be said in fact to have destroyed the 
energy of the Catholic intellect? . . .. I think the whole history of theology puts 
an absolute negative upon such a supposition. 

It is hardly necessary to argue out so plain a point. It is individuals, and not 
the Holy See, that have taken the initiative, and given the lead to the Catholic mind, 
in theological inquiry. Indeed, it is one of the reproaches urged against the Roman 
Church that it has originated nothing, and has only served as a sort of remora or break 
in the development of doctrine. And it is an objection which I really embrace as a 
truth; for such I conceive to be the main purpose of its extraordinary gift. It is said, 
and truly, that the Church of Rome possessed no great mind in the whole period of 
persecution. Afterwards for a long while it has not a single doctor to show; St. Leo, 
its first, is the teacher of but one point of doctrine; St. Gregory, who stands at the 
very extremity of the first age of the Church, has no place in dogma or philosophy. 
‘The great luminary of the Western world is, as we know, St. Augustine; he, no in- 
fallible teacher, has formed the intellect of Christian Europe; indeed to the African 
Church generally we must look for the best early exposition of Latin ideas. More- 
over, of the African divines, the first in order of time, and not the least influential, 
is the strong-minded and heterodox Tertullian. Nor is the Eastern intellect, as such, 
without its share in the formation of the Latin teaching. The free thought of Origen 
4s visible in the writings of the Western doctors Hilary and Ambrose; and the inde- 
pendent mind of Jerome has enriched his own vigorous commentaries on Scripture 
from the stores of the scarcely orthodox Eusebius. Heretical questionings have been 
transmuted by the living power of the Church into salutary truths. The case is the 
same as regards Ecumenical Councils. Authority in its most imposing exhibition, 
grave Bishops, laden with the traditions and rivalries of particular nations or places, 
have been guided in their decisions by the commanding genius of individuals, some- 
‘times young and of inferior rank. Not that uninspired intellect overruled the super- 
human gift which was committed to the Council, which would be a self-contradictory 
assertion, but that in that process of inquiry and deliberation, which ended in an in- 
fallible enunciation, individual reason was paramount. Thus Malchion, a mere 
presbyter, was the instrument of the great Council of Antioch in the third century in 
meeting and refuting, for the assembled fathers, the heretical Patriarch of that See. 
Parallel to this instance is the influence, so well known, of a young deacon, St. Athan- 
-asius, with the 318 Fathers at Nicaea. In mediaeval times we read of St. Anselm, 
at Bari, as the champion of the Council there held against the Greeks. At Trent, 
the writings of St. Bonaventura, and, what is more to the point, the address of a priest 
and theologian, Salmeron, had a critical effect on some of the definitions of dogma. 
In some of these cases the influence might be partly moral, but in others it was 
that of a discursive knowledge of ecclesiastical writers, a scientific acquaintance with 
theology, and a force of thought in the treatment of doctrine.” 


If I were to single out any one great contribution which Newman 
has made to the religious thought of our age, I should find it in the 
conclusion indicated though never fully analyzed by him—that the 
three réles of which I have spoken—saint, thinker, and ecclesiastical 
statesman, have their share in the practical ascertainment and preserva- 
tion of religious truth. This is a theme too far-reaching to develop, 
but I may briefly indicate my meaning. And I do so by reference to 
another great thinker whose ethical character was in some respects 
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very similar to that of Cardinal Newman. 

James Martineau, who lived through almost exactly the same 
eventful phase of English theological thought, who had a mind like 
Newman's, keenly alive to the critical and, scientific movement, went 
through a very curious experience. His deep spirituality—which has 
been compared to that of such great mysticsas Augustine and & Kempis 
—was coupled with a certain readiness on the intellectual side to follow 
the speculations of the biblical and historical crities of the extreme 
left. Towards the end of his life he had, as before stated, a very singular 
experience in consequence of the double influence which he thus exer- 
cised on his disciples. He found some of the men whom he influenced 
most deeply on the ethical side, passing from their early Unitarianism 
to an acceptance of the Incarnation. And he found those who were 
most closely.in sympathy with his destructive criticism losing more 
or less completely that spiritual and mystical type which was in his 
eyes by far the most important element in religion. In some cases 
they appeared to lose all.belief in Theism itself. Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
who belongs to the former category of his disciples, writes of him as 
follows: | 


““In philosophy, Dr. Martineau is, to the roots of his being, Christian. In exegeti- 
cal criticism, and in his excessive sympathy with the practical scepticism of science 
on the subject of physical miracles, he finds the separating film dividing him from 
the theological creed by which, for nearly all the centuries of her life, the Christian 
Church has been penetrated. He leads others to conclusions into which he cannot. 
follow them, and occasionally watches, with a mingled feeling of sympathy and won- 
der, the conquests made by revelation over the minds which his own teaching had 
prepared to receive it. He watches, too, with less sympathy, and perhaps also less 
wonder, the not unfrequent passing over to agnosticism of those who have felt the 
force of his spiritual philosophy.” 


What is the solution of the problem which is raised by these oppo- 
site tendencies of Martineau’s keenly critical and frank inquiry into 
the trend of physical science, and into the historical records of Christian- 
ity, and of his direct and mystical sense of God’s presence and guidance 
—a sense which has ever been characteristic of the Christian saints? 

One answer at all events is to be found in the pages of Cardinal 
Newman, if their import is carefully investigated. 

(1) In the first place we have the philosophy of individual re- 
ligious conviction: given to us in the University Sermons and in the 
Grammar of Assent. The process whereby the human mind can justify 
belief in religion is not, Newman maintains, a matter of mere explicit 
dialectic, or of mere investigation. The man reasons, and his premises 
should include that sense of the presence of God in the human conscience 
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which orthodoxy has, at whatever cost of occasional credulity and 
superstition, at the cost even of shutting out, for the time at least, 
historical and scientific speculations which may be largely true, culti- 
vated and kept real and living. The specialist who is wholly con- 
centrated on his negative historical criticism may, even when that 
criticism is Just, be led to abandon religion by his false philosophy of 
religious belief. He may treat what should be only the pruning of an 
excrescence in the historical setting of religion, as though it was the 
consideration of the whole religious problem. 

(2) But still more impressive is this argument if not confined to 
the individual, but extended to the Church in history. The Church, 
as a whole, ever includes representatives of the three réles of which I 
have spoken—the saints, the thinkers and specialists, and the rulers 
who are guardians of the interests of the whole community of the 
faithful. That is to say, she includes representatives of the mystical 
side and of the rational side of our nature—both of which are essential 
features in the great quest, and moreover the “overseers”’ or Bishops 
who should preserve the balance between these two elements. Her 
corporate guardianship of the faith is safeguarded by the presence of 
all the elements required at once for the attainment of substantial 
truth, and for protecting individual consciences. That there may be 
very serious defects in one or other of these departments at a particular 
time—that intellect, or piety, or rule may be without its due weight— 
or may unduly predominate—Newman strongly maintained. But 
in the long run, in history the development of Catholic life and thought 
has been accomplished by all three factors. And if, as both Newman 
and Martineau held, the conscience and spiritual perceptions are the 
highest development of human nature—dim, and accompanied by 
illusion, like imperfect sight, but still giving some knowledge of a higher 
world as sight reveals to us regions which are unknown to touch and 
hearing alone,—it is plain that the merely critical and intellectual 
faculties apart from the conscience will be wholly inadequate to deal 
with the bearing of research on religion as a whole. The rdle of the 
saint as representing conscience at its highest point of insight, is essen- 
tial to a just view. That realization of conscience in Christian Faith, 
which has in history taken at times an inaccurate form in its historical 
or scientific expression, must not be lost or weakened when its ex- 
pression is being corrected. It must, on the contrary, be jealously 
preserved while the new channels of expression are being effected. 

And here comes in the importance of the ruler’s functions which 
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are based on the organic nature of the Christian community, and the 
gradual and corporate character of the advance of its intellectual an- 
alysis. If in practice one side is being developed in the community 
at the expense of the other,—the critical at the expense of the ethical— 
departmental truth is being won at the expense of what is on the whole 
error. From the point of view of religion, the loss is greater than the 
gain. A number of agnostic critics, and of simple souls whose faith 
has been destroyed by criticism for which they were not fitted, in place 
of pious belated scholastics and God-fearing but credulous souls, would 
not be a hopeful sign of the really desirable advance of which the poet 
sang these lines 


‘‘Mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Therefore, the ruling power has—as I have already indicated—to 
keep the balance between the elements, and prevent the gain of one 
truth from leading to the loss of truths more vital, to prevent the ra- 
tional element from encroaching on the domain of the ethical, to prevent 
the réle of the critic from predominating over that of the saint. This 
is, Newman has noted, historically and actually the ideal of the Catholic 
Church in its constitution. And though at one time tepidity and 
laxity among the people or carelessness among the rulers, at another 
undue interference on the part of the governing element, an undue 
crushing of the intellect, may be disastrous to present interests, never- 
theless the fact that the faith has been and still is in the keeping of 
these normal guardians of religious truth—which belongs to a sphere 
higher than the critical intellect alone can measure or reach,—is a source 
of confidence and a testimony to the Church as witness to the truth 
The individual Catholic can largely make his own those elements in 
the organism to which he belongs, and find in them a balance and a 
philosophy more satisfying—more in harmony with the ever-growing 
character of all intellectual analysis, than the purely personal effort of 
R. H. Hutton’s constructive theology, or the barren negations of those 
who, like the author of “Robert Elsmere,” almost identify religious 
problems with the researches of the historical critic. 

The Church then—as Newman points out—combines the two di- 
vergent tendencies of Martineau’s teaching, and registers the develop- 
ment of interaction of each, as presented in history, and as now existing 
in the representations of Christian thought and Christian prayer. 
Newman sees alike in the life-giving spirit first infused into the Church 
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by her founder, preserved in the liturgy, the ascetic theology, the lives 
and writings of the holy men of our own time, and (on the other hand) 
in the intellectual speculations of our best philosophers, and biblical 
and historical critics, the heirs to what has existed in the Church in 
different forms from early ages, namely, the representatives of the spirit- 
ual elements and of the intellectual elements, which must combine in 
order that theology may take account at once of ancient religion and 
of modern science. The attempt to despise either of these factors has 
never permanently prospered. A true philosophy of religion for us 
on this earth must ever take account of both. Therefore, though 
Newman may tremble for the individual weakness which runs on one 
side into obscurantism and on the other into. scepticism, he treats the 
Ecclesia as capable in the long run of combining both in due proportion. 
He falls back on the great body of which every baptized Christian is a 
member, for the supplement to individual one-sidedness or weakness. 
And if he does not actually find all that he needs here and now, he 
believes that it is to be found potentially in the lessons written in the 
stories of the great Saints, Doctors and Pontiffs, and actually in the 
developments of Catholic sanctity, learning, and philosophy, which 
will receive their fuller expression and recognition in the age to come. 


WILFRID WARD. 


WaT iHOLICITY AND -FREE- 
THOUGHT 


George Fonsegrive 


In their controversy with free-thinkers, believers are too often 
satisfied with merely pointing to the frequent inconsistencies of their 
opponents, such as the contrast between the servile docility with 
which they accept the ideas of their leaders, and the domineering 
way in which they try to impose these second-hand opinions on 
everybody else. It is an easy task to show that free-thinkers, as a 
class, are neither free nor thinkers. 

This method is good as far as it goes. It serves to show that the 
High Priests of this irreligious religion are unreasonable and incon- 
sistent, and will help to discredit their authority. Its defect is that 
it leaves the main position of free thought untouched. If we wish 
to obtain a lasting victory, we must direct our attacks against this 
main position rather than against the accidental and more or less 
incoherent or contradictory forms under which it may be Bcues 
by its advocates. 

In order to make a proper study of free-thinking as a system, I 
think it best to begin with an historical sketch of its origin, so as to be 
able to give it an exact definition. It will then be easy to show that 
Catholicity and free-thinking are necessarily antagonistic positions. 

To arrive at a settlement of the dispute, we shall have to examine 
on what grounds free thought bases its claims, and inquire whether 
it can extend its rights—if rights we must suppose—over the whole 
domain of mental and moral life. Should any part of life he outside 
the pale of free thought, is Catholicity included in that out-lying 
domain? Such will be the ultimate question. If it be answered in 
the negative, free thought will have won and Catholicity must give 
way to it; but if in the affirmative, Catholicity will have conquered 
and free thought will have to be satisfied with the section of intellectual 
life which belongs to it. 

It may be safely said that amongst the ancients the problem of 
free thought was not clearly stated. Philosophers, it is true, and a 
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physician here and there, gave the example of free research and bold 
initiative. Socrates dared to investigate the origin of written law, 
a crime for which he was put to death. Aristotle criticised his teacher, 
Plato. But independent spirits in philosophy founded schools in 
which the Jpse dizit reigned supreme, schools which devoted them- 
selves to the preservation of tradition and obedience to the authority 
of the masters; in a word, all antiquity is traditionalistic. Novis rebus 
studere is considered criminal; the golden age is always in the past; to 
imitate the past, to preserve the traditions of the ancestors in every- 
thing is the strict duty imposed on the rising generation, both by law 
and religion. In the field of philosophy and science, as well as in the 
social and civil order, everything was to be decided on the basis of 
authority. 

With Christianity a new conception appears. The kingdom of 
God opens new vistas on the future. The holy city after which every 
Christian seeks is not the Jerusalem of the past, that of David or 
Solomon, but the new Jerusalem that is to be. These Christian 
views are favorable to the ideas of progress. The future must excel 
the present just as the present is an advance upon the past. 

However, even Christian generations could not entirely shake 
off the old ways of thinking, with their blind respect for tradition. 
For if Christianity reformed morals, it left the sciences untouched 
and exercised no influence on their teaching, which was still based 
exclusively on tradition and authority. The conservative attitude 
on questions of science pervaded the mediaeval universities and ren- 
dered unavoidable the conflict between authority and the progressive 
development of thought. The time came at last when fortunate in- 
vestigators and discoverers, such as Magellan, Gilbert, Galileo, Tor- 
ricelli made observations, experiments, or discoveries which clashed 
violently with the traditions of antiquity. It became necessary to 
take sides, and the authority of the masters was forced to undergo a 
series of striking defeats. In 1521, Magellan sailed around the world 
and thus proved conclusively that Aristotle was wrong in saying there 
cannot be antipodes. The axiom of the ancients Natura horret a 
vacuo, which held so high a place as a physical law in mediaeval 
science, was rendered empty of meaning by the experiments of Torri- 
celli and Pascal with the barometer. By these and many other such 
discoveries, blow after blow was inflicted on the authority of tradition. 

However, in spite of these reverses, the methods of authority 
inherited from the past and still exclusively used in the schools, did not 
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immediately disappear. Against Harvey’s proofs for the circulation 
of the blood, philosophers could still oppose reasons taken from Aris- 
totle; while crowds were flocking to the theatre, to hear Corneille’s 
tragedy Le Cid, pedantic critics warned the poet that his work could 
not be good, since it was in violation of the rules laid down forever by 
the ancients. Those were days when patients had no right to get 
better in defiance of the prognoses of the Faculty. 

The physics of Aristotle, antiquated medicine, alchemy, pedantry 
in literature, tradition and authority in all branches of knowledge were 
as dead weights keeping down all intellectual activity, even that 
of genius. All innovations were forbidden; discoveries were inter- 
dicted and inventions proscribed. Universities like the Sorbonne 
strove conscientiously to bring the progress of the human mind to a 
standstill. : 

But at this very time Bacon in England, and in France Pascal 
and Charles Perrault, and later on Descartes and even Moliére were 
engaged in vindicating the rights of intellect. To those who kept as- 
serting the wisdom of the ancients, Bacon and Pascal both retorted 
that antiquity is the youth of the world and we are the true ancients. 
Antiquitas secult juventus mundi, said Bacon; or as Pascal puts it in 
his luminous style, ‘‘ Mankind is like one man who lives forever and 
learns continually.”” The question then naturally arose: if our fathers 
improved on the science of their ancestors, why cannot we criticise the 
opinions of our fathers? Thus little by little the conviction was 
established that human thought had a right to freedom of discovery, 
of research, of investigation. We must also remark—and this is im- 
portant—that the question was gradually changing and becoming more 
general. The danger was that the Just complaint of scientists against 
being compelled, in the teeth of facts and experience, and in spite of 
decisive proofs, to worship an authority which had no foundation but 
tradition, would lead men to feel that all tradition should be con- 
sidered doubtful and all authority worthless. Thus legitimate free- 
dom of investigation, tended towards free-thinking and all the exag- 
gerations that hide to-day under the cloak of that pompous title. 

Now let us examine the nature of that tendency. It consisted 
in transforming a special question into a general one, a question of 
the method proper to special sciences and cases into a question of 
universal method and even of general philosophy. Because tradition 
and authority had abused their rights in special instances, the extent 
and the very existence of those nights were now questioned. 
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Pascal clearly perceived this danger. In his Preface to a Traité 
du Vide he strongly emphasized the distinction between sciences 
of reasoning and sciences of authority. And by carefully assigning 
Theology to the latter class he thought he had saved everything. 
That this was only an illusion, Descartes showed very soon. In his 
Discourse on Method, he tries by the sole effort of his own reason to 
rediscover all principles and to derive all the consequences con- 
tained in them. We can affirm with certainty, he says, only those 
clear and distinct propositions in which there is no trace of obscurity 
or mystery, and in which we perceive clearly the connection between 
subject and predicate. Now it is evident that this is a radical ex- 
clusion of authority from the whole sphere of thought. 

Thus at the very time when modern science was being created, 
University Professors and learned Doctors were trying to subject 
everything to the authority of the ancients, of whom they claimed 
to be the disciples and interpreters. And then came Descartes and 
his school, and after them the whole eighteenth century, loudly affirm- 
ing that authority is altogether without value in matters of science; 
nay more, that, in philosophy as well as in science, all investiga- 
tions are to be conducted as if nobody had ever philosophized before. 
Criticism’ of authority in matters of science or philosophy by the 
great pioneers of modern thought, such as Bacon, Vinci, Paseal and 
Descartes, became in the hands of Bayle, Diderot and Voltaire a de- 
structive criticism of authority in matters of religion as well. 

Now authority was nowhere so evident and so express as in the 
Catholic Church, and it was in the name of that same Church that 
authority most solemnly and most strikingly opposed to scientific 
novelties an almost impassable barrier. Needless to recall the con- 
demnation of Galileo, the commotion it produced in the whole world 
of thought, and the objections which the adversaries of the Church 
have ever since been able to draw from it. » 

Thus in spite of Calvin’s treatment of Servetus, in spite of the 
excommunication fulminated by the Synagogue of Amsterdam against 
Spinoza on account of his exegetical opinions, neither Judaism nor 
Protestantism was accused of opposing science. It was against 
the Catholic Church, and against her alone, that this accusation was 
leveled. So, little by little, the opinion gained ground that it is im- 
possible to think freely in the Catholic Church, that dogma is Oe 
to science and reason to faith.- 

The sceptics and free-thinkers of the eighteenth century waged 
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war against the Catholic Church in ‘the name of science and reason. 
In this manner free thought became the direct antagonist of the 
Church, and tried to raise over against the edifice of knowledge built 
up in the Universities under the control of the Church, a new structure 
in which all sciences would be taught, classified and co-ordinated 
independent of, and even directly hostile to. the teachings of Rea 
Such was the task of the Encyclopedists. 

This struggle is not yet over. It lasted through the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and outside the pale of Catholicity it is almost a 
commonplace to proclaim that freedom of thought is an absolutely 
necessary condition of scientific research, and at the same. time that 
it is directly opposed to the teachings of the Church, so'that it is 
impossible for a logical-minded: man to be at once a Catholic and a 
scientist. This antagonism to religious authority finds its expres- 
sion in the axiom which Renan: stated as the foundation of: all — 
scientific research: ‘There is nothing beyond nature’’—an axiom 
which was reaffirmed by the recent Congress of free-thinkers. 

We can now understand that free-thinking is nothing but the 
claim that freedom of mind is necessary for science, and that such 
freedom cannot exist unless all authority, and especially the dogmatic 
authority of the Catholic Church, be destroyed. | Free-thinking is 
anti-dogmatic and consequently anti-Catholic. Our modern free- 
thinkers are the logical progeny of an historical evolution. Their 
state of mind is now clear to us. It remains to examine whether 
that state of mind can be sSUAR LE before the tribunal of logic, 
science, and reason. 


IRE 


Science demands freedom of thought. Does it demand free- 
thinking? That science is impossible if the mind is not free is evident 
from the historical sketch we have just given. If a man brings into 
his scientific researches preconceived ideas and prejudices which he 
tries not to examine but to justify, and which he prefers to truth 
itself, evidently his whole inquiry will be vitiated. . True, a scientist 
cannot conduct his researches at random;. he needs some theory to 
guide his inquiry; but he does not make his experiments in order to 
show that this theory is true; he is only anxious to find out whether 
it be true or not.. He does not assume the task of demonstrating, 
but of investigating; he is an inquirer, not an apologist... He asks 
questions from nature and elicits an answer, be it what it may. 
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It is evident that unless scientific research had full freedom 
it simply could not exist. But freedom of investigation implies 
doubt. For when a man affirms with certainty any proposition 
whatsoever, he is past the period of research and inquiry; there is 
no question in his mind, the answer has been given already; he has 
no longer to seek, since he has found. At most he can perform now 
without hesitation the experiments which, at first, in the period of 
research, led through many trials to the discovery of the answer to 
the questions he was then asking. But experiments at this stage are 
no longer a method of research, but only of demonstration. Demon- 
stration supposes that the truth has been discovered, and that science 
has attained its perfection; research, investigation, inquiry and doubt 
are conditions of science in the making. 

It is this which seems to be the cause of the misunderstanding 
between the advocates and the opponents of free investigation and 
free thought. Unless we can freely investigate, say the former, there 
can be no science, because freedom is necessary in order to undertake 
any research, and, consequently, to arrive at any discovery. If you 
are always free to reopen every question, reply the latter, there is 
nothing fixed or definite in science. What is then this so called science 
which is continually seeking what it declares it will never find, always 
moving forward, but never to any goal? Is it indispensable for science 
to doubt the elementary propositions of arithmetic or algebra? Would 
it be scientific to question that two and two are four? 

Thus on the one hand, science is impossible unless it starts with 
freedom of inquiry, and on the other, when once constituted, it seems 
to leave no room for freedom of investigation on the points which 
have been acquired. Thought must be free to arrive at the discovery 
of truths; when truth has been discovered, thought must cease to be 
free. But here the modern scientific spirit seems to be radical in 
opposition to the old-time views. Formerly, the name of science 
was given to acquired knowledge, to the truths which had been dem- 
onstrated. Nowadays, when we speak of the conditions of seience, 
we think of the process rather than the product. We are inclined 
never to consider any proposition as completely proved and settled. 
Criticism and research are always fruitful, whilst a mere rehearsal 
of acquired truth is necessarily sterile. To investigate anew an un- 
contested truth may lead to discoveries. For instance, a fresh study 
of the composition of air brought about the discovery of argon. If 
the physicists had been satisfied with teaching for ever, without in- 
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stituting any new research, that air is composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, it would never have been known that our atmosphere contains 
other gases. 

Nothing is settled for good; every discovery is provisional. Man 
is on the way to truth, he can make continual approximations to it, 
but will never reach it. There is not and there never will be any 
such thing as Science rounded out and final; science is forever under- 
going a process of evolution or becoming; it is not made, but making. 
And consequently, its methods are not the methods of authority but 
of free inquiry. Science demands free thought and can never be 
brought to condemn or proscribe it. All dogmatism which stifles 
inquiry, even the dogmatism of science, is fatal to the progress of 
science. It would seem that the unscientific attitude of mind is not 
so much in believing without proof, as in thinking that any question 
is capable of absolute and final settlement. 

Such is the opinion of many philosophers. But this extreme 
view does not seem to represent the opinion of scientists themselves. 
For no matter how bold may be the ideas of the latter and their criti- 
cism of acquired results, even the most radical profess that there is 
a certain number of truths or elementary propositions which cannot 
be questioned, since they have been confirmed and verified by every 
possible experiment. These may be very few, they may be very 
elementary; but they remain incontestable. We may go further and 
deeper, we may deduce from them many unexpected conclusions, 
but they will never be overthrown. Such are the truths of mathe- 
matics, the fundamental laws of astronomy, chemistry, and physics, 
and the main facts of biology. 

So investigation, criticism, free research, free thought—whatever 
name may be given to it—is a method indispensable for the begetting 
of science, but when science is once begotten, when results are really 
attained, this method no longer serves a purpose. When a building 
is finished, the scaffoldings are taken down. Dogmatism, far from 
being fatal to science, is on the contrary the remote goal—infinitely 
remote perhaps—towards which science progresses. Doubtless it will 
never attain a universal dogmatism because we shall never have a 
thorough knowledge of everything, nor for that matter, of anything. 
But without the idea of a goal to attain, science would be without 
any object. In all probability we shall never reach complete and 
final truth; but we shall attain some solid and lasting truths from 
which we can safely proceed to further investigation. 
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Even if we admit settled points and acquired results, these results 
are scientific only inasmuch as they constantly remain capable of 
verification and proof. Professors, students, all sorts and conditions. 
of men must have an opportunity of following for themselves the 
same logical processes as the original thinker, or there is no science. 
They may, indeed, owing to practical needs or through well deserved 
confidence in his authority, accept the settlements of a scientist with- 
out verifying them; but such a belief does not constitute a scientific 
assent. The latter rests wholly on verification and proof. Tt) 18 
scientific only when it has been the object of a careful scrutiny inde- 
pendent of all bias and prejudice. Assent as well as.research must. 
then be free in order to be scientific. 


IIl. 


As there is no research, so too there is no verification without. 
some provisional doubt. Now, when one doubts, thought is not 
determined; it can either affirm or deny; it is therefore free. At the - 
outset of every science, there must be freedom of thought. at 

Does it follow then that we must hold the dogmas proclaimed 
by those new-fangled Congregations, the Free-thinking Societies? 
If we wish to conduct any kind of scientific research, must we question 
all the truths that we have accepted, and in particular, must we give 
up our religious beliefs and the maxims which form the basis of our 
moral life? This is what free-thinkers inform us we ought to do, 
but they are far from being right. 

_ When chemists are studying a problem in their own science, 
they use the scales, they cipher according to the rules of arithmetic, 
without calling into question the results of physics and mathematics. 
Free-thinkers claim that thought must continually remain in suspense 
and free on every point; impartial and unbiased thinkers are satisfied. 
to maintain their freedom on the points under present investigation. 
The chemist who, in order to verify a chemical analysis, accepts the 
laws of equilibrium and uses the scales, is an unbiased thinker, but 
not a free-thinker. So too is the astronomer, who uses a table of 
logarithms without trying to prove its correctness. 

A fortiort, we have a right to hold, without submitting them 
anew to research, criticism, or doubt, previously established convic- 
tions, beliefs,. practices or scientific affirmations which. have but a 
remote relation or no relation at all with the object of our studies. | 

How, for instance, can. any personal. convictions about the date 
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of the Code of Hammurabi prevent me from investigating freely the 
problems which the existence of radium may raise? And how does 
it affect the freedom of mind necessary to a learned electrician that 
he believes in the Koran, in the Bible, or in the infallibility of the 
Pope? Unless indeed it be claimed that the electrician, who believes 
in the Pope’s infallibility, is thereby obliged to believe whatever the . 
Pope may command him, even concerning electricity. But then 
the only answer would be to refer the free-thinker to the catechism, 
where he will find the field of the Pope’s infallibility clearly defined. 

But here the free-thinker will say that we cannot and should 
not admit belief in any kind of infallibility, or an attitude which 
exempts from criticism and investigation an affirmation of primary 
importance for the intellectual and moral life. Science constitutes 
intellectual life, and the moral life is without value unless its practices 
are approved by intellect, that is, unless they are determined by 
science. Now if the only proper intellectual attitude is that of uni- 
versal criticism, of universal doubt, of provisional and free investi- 
gation in every question—and this is the position not only of free- 
thinkers, but of all who pretend to think without bias or prejudice— 
how can any one lay down as a principle that on any point he will 
accept the so-called infallible pronouncements of an authority which 
- will dictate to his mind beliefs which he will have no right to verify 
or criticise ? 


Lye 


The postulate which is at the basis of the contention of  free- 
thinkers is now plain to be seen, viz., that the attitude of the scientist 
must be the dominant one. Now if science is the outcome of free 
individual thought, and if we must act only according to the con- 
clusions of science, we have no right to do or affirm anything on the 
authority of others. 

Just as no propositions are scientific except those which we have 
discovered for ourselves or which we are able to justify before the 
bar of unprejudiced thought, so no actions are moral but those the 
justice and goodness of which are established in the court of our free 
individual conscience. Just as our thought admits of no authority 
but our own minds, so our conduct admits of no master but our 
consciences. 

If free-thinkers were consistent, they would have to admit free- 
dom of conduct as well as freedom of thought. In fact, they do so, 
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as long as they confine themselves to theories, and as long as they 
are not confronted with the practical consequences which necessarily 
follow from them. In the theoretical order they are intoxicated 
with freedom and independence. But when dealing with practical 
life they lose some of this cocksureness, though they still claim that 
if we do not always direct our actions according to independent reason- 
ing, this is owing to certain accidental circumstances which may in 
some cases excuse an exception to the general rule, but which do not 
destroy the rule itself or its binding force. Nobody is bound to do 
anything except what his conscience commands him; and conscience 
can command nothing but what independent intelligence recognizes 
with certainty as good. 

Now if this be true, if intellectualism, as it is called, be right, 
then the whole position of the free-thinkers is justified. But is it 
true? In order to act rightly, are we bound to prove for ourselves, 
without any recourse to authority, the propriety of our ways of acting? 
As soon as we put that question to ourselves clearly—and here 
is the real issue—we see just as clearly that not only do we often 
act rightly without any such previous investigation, but that in the 
great majority of cases we are bound to do so. | 
This is evidently true in all cases when we must act without the 
knowledge necessary to decide for ourselves. For instance, if we are 
sick, shall we do without the physician because we must trust only 
ourselves? Shall we, under the same pretext, avoid consulting a 
lawyer when we have a lawsuit? When we wish to take a trip, shall 
we board the train only after studying physics and mechanics and 
examining into the working of the engine? In fact, to be perfectly 
consistent with the principles of free inquiry, we ought to learn all 
about running a train, and before starting from New York to Boston 
we should have to see for ourselves that the track is in good order, 
that is, we should have to go to Boston before we could have any 
right to take the Boston train. And so we should never eat or drink 
anything without having had it analysed—not indeed by others, 
since we must not trust authority—but by ourselves. So the only 
meat, milk, or water we could use would be that which has been de- 
stroyed by chemical analysis. We could safely eat or drink only 
what would be no longer eatable or drinkable. A man who would 
act thus would be considered a fit subject for a lunatic asylum, 
and yet he would be only a thorough-going follower of Descartes and 
the free-thinkers. 
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But we know very well that we do not act on such principles, 
and that we act reasonably just because we trust those who have 
knowledge and ability—doctors and chemists, cooks and engineers. 
How do we know that we have a right to the name we bear, and that 
we really belong to our family, if not on authority? Authority enters 
into every phase of our life. To try to escape it on the plea of main- 
taining our freedom would be sheer insanity; it would be to maintain 
the right to die because we refuse to accept the necessary conditions 
of life. 

Whenever we have to act without time to examine everything 
thoroughly, we are forced to push into a region beyond that which 
is lit up by knowledge. We have to fall back on custom as it pre- 
vails amongst those about us. The error of the so-called intel- 
lectualists and free-thinkers is in imagining that the rules of theo- 
retical morality, or the rules of science are the same as those of action. 
They forget that action has demands which science has not. Action 
demands decision, frequently prompt decision. In no case does it 
admit of postponement or neutrality. To wait, or to do nothing, is to 
act. In dubio abstine, says the proverb. Nothing could be more 
misleading. The scientist alone can apply it. He may doubt, and 
wait for further knowledge. The man of action cannot. Willy 
nilly, he must form his decision and take a side. Neutrality is im- 
possible for him. My friend is sick. Shall I go for the doctor? I 
doubt the value of medicine. Well, if I go, how am I different from 
one who believes in it? If I do not, I am in the same position as a 
man who is absolutely sure that medicine is useless. 

The scientist can assume one of three attitudes with reference 
to a proposition: he may affirm, deny, or doubt; action has only two 
alternatives—to act or not to act. The scientist by suspending judg- 
ment, can always avoid error; the man of action enjoys no such im- 
munity. In many instances his error is hardly imputable to him, 
for he has had to choose his course without time to investigate. In 
practice it is often necessary to decide from our own limited knowledge. 
In many cases indeed, we have to decide from what others do or say. 
For man is not isolated either in space or in time. Every one of his 
actions belongs to a series, is a part of his own history, forms the con- 
necting link between his past and his future. His own life, his indi- 
vidual history, is a part of a general history. He belongs to a group 
which influences him and which is in its turn influenced by him. We 
have no right to act as if we stood alone; our decisions may have a 
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deep influence on our fellowmen—contemporaries, relatives, fellow- 
citizens, and associates. We must be mindful of the solidarity which 
binds us all into one. We have consequently to take into account in 
our decisions the beliefs and thoughts of men, and even their preju- 
dices, and those obscure sub-conscious volitions which are manifested 
in their customs and traditions. . 

A philosopher may think as if there were nobody in the world 
but himself; he may believe that he is a free-thinker and make boast 
of it; but as soon as he enters into the life of his fellowmen he has to 
bow to social requirements and commands; he can no longer be a free- 
thinker without becoming immediately an outlaw from a Free 
thought is impracticable and anti-social. 

Descartes himself saw this clearly; for he confesses in his Method, 
and for the very reasons we have just given, that he must, until a 
scientific moral code be established, “preserve the religion in which 
he was brought up from childhood, and keep the laws and customs 
of his country,’ and in everything else, “follow the most moderate 
opinions.” In other words, where scientific evidence is wanting, 
one must stick to authority. Later on he recognizes that it would be 
impossible for science to make progress if men could not fund their 
experiences. So it must be lawful to accept unverified propositions 
or experiments on authority. 

As a matter of fact, scientific workers give approval to this prin- 
ciple by their practice. How could they verify every discovery of 
their predecessors? And the more science will progress, the more 
difficult this verification will become. Life would be all too short 
for such a task. So that the very progress of science brings about 
the necessity of relying on the authority of others. The whole scientific 
world to-day admits the existence of radium, but how many scientists 
have repeated the experiments of M. and Mme. Curie? ‘They agree 
to accept experimental data through faith in the authority of com- 
petent scientists. Scientific work, like every other human activity, 
is a social work. Through co-operation only is progress possible. 
But co-operation supposes confidence. In other words, a man’s 
thought is not independent of the thoughts of other men, and if under 
the pretext of giving it freedom he keeps it isolated, he deprives it 
of its very conditions of existence, and makes of it an instrument of 
dilettanteism, but not of fruitful work. For thought is a means to 
an end; it is of no value unless it helps action; ideas are measured 
by their results in action. An idea which produces good results has 
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its guarantee in those good results. Free-thinkers would impose on 
the human mind conditions which are impossible. Man belongs by 
nature to a family, to society; he depends on his parents to learn how 
to live; he needs the co-operation of his fellows to live, to act, to make 
progress in science, industry, or art. The free-thinker could follow 
out his principles to their last consequences only on a desert island, 
and there he would consistently starve. 

It does not follow that criticism is banished from science or even 
from life; it occupies there its place and rank; so does freedom of 
thought. But this rank is subordinate. Free-thinkers would fain 
submit everything to criticism, Inquiry and doubt. Unbiased 
thinkers maintain the right to doubt and inquire in matters scientific, 
but they profess that thought is but‘a means subservient to life. Free- 
thinkers would sacrifice life itself to the idol of criticism; unbiased 
thinkers acknowledge the superior right of life, and direct their thoughts 
accordingly, and when they refuse to submit all truths at all times 
to the criticism of reason, it is only to keep human thinking reasonable. 


V. 


Free thought is then a method which is legitimate if applied to 
science, illegitimate, if appled to action. The attitude of the free- 
thinker is the attitude of the scientist; 1t would be utterly unreasonable 
to force it on the man of action. Just as criticism and investigation 
and doubt have a function to perform, so too have authority and 
faith and trust. Both are equally reasonable in their respective 
domains, the former in the theoretical, the latter in the practical order. 

Now to come to the crucial questions: are the demands which 
Catholicism makes upon its adherents unreasonable? Are free- 
thinkers justified in proscribing Catholicism as a religion of intellectual 
slavery and moral death? To decide these questions, it will suffice 
to ask whether the dogmas of the Catholic faith belong to the merely 
intellectual and theoretical, or to the practical order; in the former 
case they ought to be subject to doubt and investigation; in the latter 
they may demand our assent prior to any direct research. 

At first glance,it would seem that Catholic dogma is made up 
of a system of propositions which are theoretical rather than practical, 
and therefore within the field we have marked out for free scientific 
inquiry. God exists, God is a spirit infinitely perfect,Creator of heaven 
and earth. He is one in three Persons. He created man. Man fell; 
sin was transmitted to the children of Adam. The Second Person 
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of the most Holy Trinity, to redeem man, took a body like ours. Jesus 
Christ is God incarnate. He was born, He preached, He performed 
miracles, He suffered, died, rose from the dead, ascended into heaven. 
He founded the Church. Man is made of soul and body; the soul is 
immortal, and will, after death, be punished or rewarded according to 
its works. 

This list of the principal dogmas seems to be but a series of propo- 
sitions which make their appeal to intellect, and consequently cannot 
claim our assent unless supported by proofs, that is, unless they have 
been subjected to previous doubt and inquiry. But it must be noted 
that there is not one of the above propositions, however clear it may 
seem to be, which does not contain an element of mystery. God, Cre- 
ation, the Trinity, transmission of original sin, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, eternity of rewards and punishments—each of these 
expressions enshrines a mystery. The believer gives an intellectual 
assent to the plain meaning of these formulas, but it is the province 
of faith to give assent to that larger element in them which lies beyond 
the narrow limits of human comprehension. | 

The element of mystery enters so deeply into these propositions 
that dogmatic beliefs would be emptied of the greater part of their 
content if limited to the bare force of the terms. The realities signified 
by the formulas he infinitely beyond our powers of conception. Now 
these are the truths which we hold by faith. So our faith is not cabined 
and confined by the ideas, but reaches out beyond them. The be- 
liever’s concept of God, for example, is different from that held by 
the philosopher. 

Now since the object of faith is mysterious, it may well be that 
beliefs are not to be submitted to methods proper to science, and that 
dogmatic propositions are to be treated by a process different from 
that which is applicable to scientific propositions. 

Moreover, dogmatic propositions deal not so much with general 
laws and abstract ideas, as with real, singular, conerete facts. The 
question 1s not so much of the First Cause, as of God the Creator and 
Father, One and Triune; not of sin in man, but in men; not of the sal- 
vation of mankind, but the salvation of men, one by one. This is strik- 
ingly unlike scientific propositions, which are abstract and universal. 

Some of these propositions, moreover, are historical, and there- 
fore can be established only by authority and tradition. Amongst 
such are the following: Christ was born; He died on the Cross; after 
His death He appeared to His disciples. Now history can hardly be 
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considered as a science in the strict sense of the word. It becomes 
so only when it is strictly critical. But historical criticism can be | 
free and independent only when three conditions are present: (1) 
No personal interest should be involved in the establishing of the facts; 
(2) there should be ample time for thorough research; (3) it should 
be possible to pronounce or reserve decision without inconvenience 
or harm. ‘This is tantamount to saying that inquiry and verification 
can be entirely free if historical facts possess interest only for intel- 
. lectual curiosity, but cannot be free if any practical consequences 
follow from them 

Now the historical facts which form the basis of Christianity, 
like the dogmas of the Church, are not statements in the merely theo- 
retical order; they have a practical bearing on life. Hence they should 
be tested by the practical rules which hold in matters of conduct 
rather than by the methods of scientific speculation. For religion 
is a life, a series of actual concrete deeds, of separate acts of intellect, 
will and heart. There is not a single religious action which is purely 
intellectual. 

Religion, therefore, as having to do with life, belongs to the class 
of experiences which exclude neutrality and doubt. A man either 
is or is not religious, is or is not a loyal, practical Christian. No middle 
position is possible. One who withholds himself from the practices 
of religion acts in exactly the same way as one who denies the truth 
of religion. We must take sides, and at once, for there is no time for 
full and free investigation. In fact, even an absolutely impartial 
state of mind such as science requires, is quite out of question here. 
Before and during the inquiry I must act, and act as if I believed, and 
thus create in myself a tendency in favor of belief; or act as if I did 
not believe—stay away from Mass, for example—and thus produce 
in myself a trend towards unbelief. 

Here then we see the impossibility of free-thinking, of theoretical 
free inquiry when face to face with the requirements of practical life. 
It is said that Catholic education prejudices the mind in favor of faith; 
Catholics can retort that so-called neutrality in education creates a 
prejudice in favor of unbelief. The conclusion from all this is that 
we must make up our minds to adopt in these matters, not the methods 
of science and free-thinking, but those of practice and action. 

What are these methods? The very ones which we see man 
using constantly throughout his life. From the moment of his birth, 
led by the instincts of his nature, he performs such necessary actions 
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as breathing, sucklng, etc.. Through these actions and the assistance 
of his parents, he lives, grows, develops. In later life he can speculate 
about these activities, and study the laws of his development. He 
can then demonstrate that breathing was the proper thing to do. 
But living does not depend on his speculations; on the contrary, the 
science which he acquires is science only in so far as it squares itself 
with the already experienced facts of life.. One must live in order to 
know that air sustains life; the act of breathing must come before our 
knowledge of its necessity. Primum vivere, deinde philosophari. 
In matters of life and action, the only test of a truth is that it works. 
A medicine is good if it cures, a system of life is good if it answers 
the test of experience. | 

Now in matters of religion a believer forms his decision by a 
method analogous to this. Let us consider three different cases: 
(1) that of a man who passes from unbelief to faith without ever having 
been a believer; (2) of one who has lost his faith and returns to it; 
(3) of one who keeps the faith in which he was brought up. 

In the first case, the converted unbeliever cannot be accused 
of mental slavery. He was free with regard to faith, and in a position 
to make the most minute and rigorous investigation. Of course, he 
could not expect to reach a scientific proof, since religion, as we have 
shown, both as faith and as practice, les beyond the limits of scientific 
method.. But his experience has taught him that there is something 
lacking in his inner life, intellectual and moral, and he has gone looking 
for something better. This new ideal of life he considers first from 
without, and afterwards from within. If he sticks.to it, no doubt 
the reason is, that, all things considered, his last state is better than 
the first. By personal-experience he finds that his inner life as a 
Christian 1s on a higher plane than it was before he believed. This 
experience is a proof of the validity of his new beliefs, just as recovery 
of health under a diet is a proof in favor of the diet: ‘Some instances 
to the contrary might be adduced, but it is noteworthy that religious 
conversion is almost always followed by a striking moral betterment, 
which is evident to the friends of the convert, whilst loss of faith 
produces opposite effects on character. 

Nor can our second class of converts—those who return to hay 
faith they have lost—be accused of mental enslavement. They 
have set themselves free, and now they return to their former duties 
of their own accord. Here again the motive for conversion is ex- 
perience of life. Such a man feels that without faith he is lacking 
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in much of the purity, the loftiness of ideals, the roundness of develop- 
ment, the fulness of life, which religion brought to him. In fact, 
what other motives could influence him, granted that he is sincere 
and disinterested? : ih | | . 

Now take the last case, where a man brought up in the Catholic 
faith, clings steadfastly to it. They tell us he cannot do it except 
by some atrophy or twist of brain. The training which he has re- 
ceived from his parents and teachers has made an indelible mark on 
him. He can never free himself from the links of habit which have 
been riveted on his thoughts, feelings, and. actions. Neither his 
teachers nor his parents had any right to fashion him thus into a 
mere image of themselves. The child has rights which ought to be 
respected, rights to liberty, to the development of his own powers 
and personality. Consequently, the only form of education which 
is right is that which trains a child through freedom for freedom. 
The ineradicable rights of the child are respected only by free-thinking, 
and all other forms of education are unreasonable, inhuman, immoral. 
And the state has the right to protect the child against every at- 
tempt on the part of the father to encroach on his liberty. 

Let us consider this claim. A father does not merely give 
life to his ehildren. He must give them also the means to live, con- 
sequently he must teach them how to live. This duty begins as soon 
as the child is born, and grows with its growing capacities and needs. 
No doubt dominant tendencies are thus formed, but what other course 
is there to pursue?) Whether the father acts or not, such tendencies 
are formed. The child can be made moral, or allowed to become 
self-seeking. The only question is whether it is better to have him 
develop along the lines of his own narrow and selfish instincts, or to 
give him the benefit of the accumulated experience of the race as 
represented by his father. Would it be well not to teach him how 
to talk or how to look after his health, on the ground that if left to 
himself, he might discover a better language or better rules of hygiene? 

The same holds good of religion. A child will either pray or 
not pray—there is no middle term. To bring him up without a re- 
ligion is to create in him a prejudice, just as much as bringing him up 
with a religion. We cannot escape the dilemma, since the laws of 
action preclude the policy of holding off. The whole question comes 
to this: whether a father who has tried for himself the worth of a 
way of living is wrong in teaching it to his children. His right and 
his duty will be the same, whether it be in rules of health, laws of 
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morality, or religion. The choice is not between dogmatic and free 
education; it is between two dogmatisms, of those who frankly submit 
themselves to a religious dogmatism, and strive to inculcate tendencies 
or prejudices in favor of theism and supernaturalism, and of those 
who, under the deceptive guise of liberty, submit themselves to the 
dogmatism of irreligion, and are striving to create a prejudice in favor 
of atheism and naturalism. 

Prejudices! Yes, let us not be afraid of a word. There are 
good and bad prejudices; they are harmful only when they are wrong. 
Breathing and eating were originally prejudices in the strict sense 
of the word, for we had to breathe and eat before we were able to 
judge concerning them. Ought we to have starved or suffocated out of 
devotion to the principles of free-thought? Make a thorough-going 
application of these principles to the whole of life, to everything we 
say or do, and life will soon cease to exist, slain to satisfy the supposed 
requirements of independent thought. 

We must not suffer these false and narrow maxims to be applied 
to religious life, any more than to physical or moral life. True, in 
this sphere, the evidence of their absurdity is not so striking, because 
the consequences do not impress men as being so fatal. Man can 
live without praying; he cannot live without breathing.. But here 
again, in this narrow conception of the needs of life, we have another 
instance of prejudice, the prejudice of the irreligious man. “Not 
by bread alone doth man live.’”” With a large number of men, religion 
is as necessary to life as air or food. To such men, life without religion 
is incomplete, starved, stunted, not worth living. 

It rests with us to take our choice. He that is not with religion, 
is against it. We can gather with Catholicity, or scatter with free- 
thought. We must take sides, and whatever side we take, we should 
remember that it is a matter of practical choice, and that our decision 
does not and cannot find an adequate motive in purely intellectual 
speculations and scientific methods. It is a decision in the formation 
of which all our vital powers are called into council. Reason is not 
left unheard, but ear is also given to the voice of our deepest personal 
experiences, to all the aspirations of the will, and to all the needs of 
the heart; so that if the believer seems to limit the use of reason, it is 
for reasons which lie deeper than reason can fathom. 


GEORGE FONSEGRIVE. 


Se@Qun US RE DIVIVUS 
James J. Fox, D. D. 


When that eminent adept in the art of defense, William of Delo- 
raine, good at need, reached fair Melrose, he—so runs the Lay oj the 
Last Minstrel—demanded of the churchman old the long-hidden book 
of the wondrous wizard, Michael Scott. The monk replied that, as he 
had sworn to do, he had buried the book along with its uncanny master, 
one bygone night, when the bell tolled one and the moon was bright. 


“The words may not again be said 
That he spoke to me, on deathbed laid; 
They would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave, 
And pile it in heaps above his grave.” 


Nevertheless the sturdy knight insisted that the book be brought forth 
from its hiding place; for the fated hour had come when his liege 
Lady, sorely harassed, needed its help. Assume the old monk of the 
above episode to be the genius of scholasticism, and you have to hand 
materials for a pretty allegory, referring to another Scot and the meet- 
ing of a new need in contemporary Catholic thought. 

The jubilee year of the Immaculate Conception dogma resulted in 
bringing forward honorably from comparative oblivion the fame of 
John Duns Scotus; and the present movement for his canonization is 
welcomed by everybody as the vindication of a name that, owing to 
the long reign of a rival influence, has borne much unmerited obloquy. 
Other causes, too, more silent and deeper, are contributing to give a 
new lease of life, in the intellectual world, to the great Franciscan 
Doctor. 

When, in contradiction to Thomism, Scot curtailed the province 
of reason in the conquest of religious truth, maintained the supremacy 
of will over intellect, and applied this philosophic view to a great 
number of fundamental theological questions concerning God, free will, 
predestination, faith, the virtues and the sacraments, he enunciated a 
principle potent enough, if not to lay in ruins the fair edifice of Thomistic 
intellectualism, at least to weaken it with a mighty rent. Our 
traditional apologetic system, constructed on lines borrowed from 
Thomism, encounters an age more critical than Scot himself, on which 
it does not make sufficient impression; some serious breaches are said 
to have been made in it. And, on this account, many within the walls 
believe that the interests of faith require us to resort, at least pro- 
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visionally, to a method of defense more in harmony with Scotist prin- 
ciples. The spell of the subtle wizard is on many tongues: Intellectus 
pedissequa voluntatis. 

The purpose of this paper is to notice, in a cursory manner— 
systematic treatment is impossible within the limits of a magazine 
article—the reassertion of the characteristic Scotist position that is 
taking place in the movement, which, for want of a better term, has 
been called the New Apologetics. This revival of Scot does not con- 
sist in any deliberate attempt of admirers and disciples to exalt the | 
teachings of a chosen master. The leaders have uttered no shibboleth 
resembling the cry of “Back to Kant’ that was fashionable recently 
in non-Catholic philosophy. The doctrines have begun to bloom again 
in contemporary thought just as some plant spontaneously appears in 
a region where it had been hitherto unknown, because changes in 
climatic conditions and the quality of the soil have prepared for it a 
congenial milieu. 

Our philosophy and theology, as they have been generally written 
for the last two or three centuries, and especially in the latter half of 
the nineteenth, have, rather by suggestion than by direct assertion, 
warned us to beware of Scot. He is dangerous company; if we trust — 
him overmuch we run the risk of stumbling, unawares, into the camp, 
either of Kant or of agnosticism. The man from Down betrays a. 
Celtic love of quarreling and an un-Celtic irreverence for tradition. 
If, however, weare on our guard against bias we shall remember that the 
efforts—and they were not puny ones—that were often made to secure 
ecclesiastical proscription of Scot’s own opinions never succeeded. ' 

Furthermore, in the solitary instance in which dogmatic authority 
has in later years closed the debate upon matters of dispute between the 
followers of Scot and their opponents, judgment has gone in favor of the: 
Dunces. Scholars have long since put aside as unworthy of notice the 
expressions of ancient prejudice found in such writers as Bzovius, echoes. 
of battles long ago, representing Scot as actuated chiefly by a spirit 
of contention, and jealousy of St. Thomas; his independence sprung: 
from a worthier root. | 

Cornelius 4 Lapide is authority for the story that when somebody 
once reproached Scot for disrespect towards a doctor so illustrious for 


'“Quare non immerito sacre Inquisitionis generalis Rome Tribunal, ante: 
annum 1620 precepit doctrinarum aut librorum censoribus ut quidquid Scoti esse 
constaret, intactum involatumque permitterent.”—CavELLus (Opera Omnia Scott 
Tomales p.-8 iy va Seott,, Capo v.). 
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learning and saintliness as Aquinas, he replied: “If he is a doctor 
let him argue with me; if he is a saint let him pray for me. For, if I 
dispute with him it is through love, not of contradiction, but of truth. 
Just as the spark flies out from the clash of two flints, so truth flashes 
from the shock of discussion. The argument of an opponent acts on 
the mind as flint on flint.” Whether the story be true or not, it fur- 
nishes the key to the explanation of Scot’s opposition to the Thomistic 
scheme of theology. His mind was eminently critical and exacting. 
It possessed, in a higher degree than any.other scholastic mind, the 
characteristics which constitute what is called, to-day, the scientific 
spirit. This spirit will accept nothing as true and established until 
it is supported by reasons that compel conviction. It will not allow 
traditional standing to create prescription for an opinion; no name 
however celebrated may serve as a makeweight when proof is too light 
to bring down the scale. It will not permit the halo of sanctity to pass 
for the light of evidence. Many a time when St. Thomas is satisfied, 
with a Dicit Philosophus, to rest his case on a dictum of Aristotle, the 
Subtle Doctor’s verdict is, Not Proven. In the Theoremata we find a com- 
pendium of critical appreciations on Aristotelian principles conducted 
in a way that the most exacting of moderns might learn something 
from. A mass of propositions, theological and philosophical, for which 
others offer rational proofs, he maintains are not susceptible of rational 
proof at all; and are to be reached only through revelation, grasped 
by an act of faith in which the will dominates the intellect. 

The limitations which Scot attributes to reason in search of re- 
ligious truth are, at first sight, little short of shocking to one who has 
been nurtured in the standard text-books of scholastic philosophy. 
They seem to be a surrender of the very principles which apologists have 
toiled to make good against the scepticism of the nineteenth century. 
Open the De Creditrs and read: “ Non potest probari Deum esse vivum; 
Non potest probart Deum esse intelligentem; Non potest probary Deum 
esse volentem.” We cannot prove the First Cause of the universe to 
be a living God with the attributes of intelligence and will; in other 
words we cannot prove the supreme Being to be a personal God! We 
read further to be told that, even if reason were able to do all this, 
which it cannot, it would still be powerless to prove that Divine intellect 
and will can reach beyond the Divine nature itself. And as reason 
fails in the case of the first great religious and moral truth, so does it 
also with the other; it is not possible to prove the immortality of the 
human soul, nor the existence of future reward and punishment. Are | 
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we not here in the company of Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel? Some 
have not hesitated to declare that the above statements are absolutely 
untenable in face of the Vatican Council’s pronouncement that reason, 
unaided by revelation, may, from created things, reach with certitude 
a knowledge of God, the Creator. Even loyal members of the Francis- 
can school, which has never been afraid or ashamed to stand staunchly 
by its most illustrious leader, seem to feel that a word or two of ex- 
tenuation or apology is called for in this matter. Before, however, 
coming to the conclusion that his positions are at variance with the 
Vatican decision, it would be necessary to show that there is no other 
kind of proof than demonstrative proof—for it is demonstration that 
Scot has in mind when he uses the phrase non potest probart. We should 
also have to assume that the soul itself is not included among “created 
things;’”’ and that we can have a certitude only when we can put into 
dialectic form the grounds of our assent. To perform this multiple 
task, one must demolish the train of profound and cogent reasoning 
which Cardinal Newman has embodied in his Grammar of Assent. 


BE, 


We have touched the point where present day thought finds itself 
in harmony with Scot. There prevails a widely spread impression that 
the dialectic objective proofs offered by our old apologetics, formed on 
the lines of intellectualism, cannot be depended upon exclusively for 
the defense of the fundamental truths of religion. The mind of the age 
subjects them to the same pitiless, unrelenting criticism that they un- 
derwent in the mind of Scot, with the same result. And, with the 
advance of knowledge, criticism has come into possession of an appara- 
tus of tests far beyond those that were at his disposal. It must be 
remarked at the outset, however, that those Catholic thinkers who 
have withdrawn their confidence from the old method, do not, generally, 
impugn the objective value of the traditional system, but consider 
that, however perfect, judged by the standards of abstract reasoning, it 
may be, it does not attain its purpose, which is to convince. 

Now let us listen to the Oxford deeps crying to each other across: 
the gulf of six centuries. On the theistic problem Newman delivers 
himself exactly after the spirit of the De Creditis. The earliest mani- 
festations of what may be called, in the sense that we have explained, 
the Scotistic revival, is to be found in Newman’s Apologia. Exposing 
the grounds of his faith, the great thinker says: 


“‘Starting with the being of a God (which, as I have said, is as certain to me as. 
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the certainty of my own existence, though when I try to put the grounds of that 
certainty into logical shape, I find a difficulty in doing so in mood and figure to my 
satisfaction) I look out of myself into the world of men, and there I see a sight which 
fills me with unspeakable distress. The world simply gives the lie to that great 
truth, of which my whole being is so full; and the effect upon me is, in consequence, 
as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence myself. 
This is, to me, one of the great difficulties of this absolute primary truth, to which I 
referred just now. Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in my conscience 
and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked 
out into the world;”’ 


and he proceeds to draw his appalling picture of that scene’’ which is 
nothing else than the prophet’s scroll, ‘full of lamentations, and 
mourning, and woe.’”’ It might be urged that, whatever Newman means 
here, he does not mean to agree with Scot, since he very soon adds: 


“T have no intention at all to deny, that truth is the real object of our reason, 
and that if it does not attain to truth, either the premisses or the process is in fault; 
but I am not speaking of right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. I know that even the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads 
to a belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a future retribution.” 


There is, however, no real contradiction, for he adds: “But I am 
considering it actually and historically; and, in this point of view, I 
do not think I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards a 
simple unbelief in matters of religion.” Besides, his whole theory 
of certitude and the nature of assent, makes it clear that when he 
says right reason can reach a belief in God, he is as far as possible 
from meaning that this belief is the result of abstract demonstration. 
In fact he holds that outside the region of mathematical truth abstract 
demonstration can do scarcely anything, and least of all around the 
truths of religion. In the Grammar oj Assent, he speaks to the point, 
as far as both natural and supernatural religion are concerned: 


“In thus speaking of Natural Religion [he writes] as in one sense a matter of 
private judgment, and that with a view of proceeding from it to the proofs of Chris- 
tianity, I seem to give up the intention of demonstrating either. Certainly I do; not 
that I deny that demonstration is possible. Truth certainly, as such, rests upon 
grounds intrinsically and objectively and abstractedly demonstrative, but it does not 
follow that the arguments producible in its favor are unanswerable and irresistible. 
These latter epithets are relative, and bear upon matters of fact; arguments in them- 
selves ought to do what, perhaps, in the particular case they cannot do. The fact of 
revelation is in itself demonstrably true; but it is not therefore true irresistibly; else 
how comes it to be resisted? There is a vast difference between what it is in itself 
and what it is to us.. . . . I cannot convert men when I ask for assumptions 
which they refuse to grant me; and without assumptions no one can prove anything 
about anything.’ (p. 410.) 


The above typical extracts exhibit the main idea in Newman’s | 
conception of Christian apologetics, and Newman is the inspiration 
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of the entire movement. It is the 1dée mére of the method of immanence, 
as, from another point of view, the new apologetics has been chris- 
tened. The mainsprings of this movement are two; first, the growing 
conviction, that, whatever may be the objective value of the tra- 
ditional method, consisting of a system of dialectic, metaphysical 
and historical proofs, addressed to the logical faculty, conceived as 
sitting in a region of impassive, serene impartiality, undisturbed by 
the volitional element of personality, that method fails, in a great 
measure, to touch the modern mind. Secondly, a true analysis of 
the nature of religious belief, on its subjective side, reveals a chief 
reason for that failure, and supplies a remedy. 

The new apologetics, therefore, faces toward Scot, in as much 
as it accepts and confirms his unfavorable estimate of the strength 
possessed by the objective arguments, marshalled in the categories 
of formal logic and dialectics, and addressed to the pure speculative 
reason, for establishing religious truth. But here the parallel between 
Scot and Newman is not to be pressed too far. The mediaeval doc- 
tor, of course, never dreamed of disparaging the dialectic method in 
itself. On the contrary, dialectic is the weapon, ground by his subtle 
mind to keenest edge, with which he reduces the bulk of demon- 
strable truths to very slim proportions. Newman, on the other 
hand, finds that a system of purely logical reasoning upon princi- 
ples and facts, as a method of reaching religious certitude, follows a 
way so complicated and well nigh interminable, addresses itself so 
exclusively to one faculty and one aspect of the living man, that it 
fails to arrive at its destination. Intellectualism is a beautiful, highly 
complex instrument; but it is more suited for the cabinet or the 
museum than for everyday work; it is too easily thrown out of gear, 
subject to too many breakdowns. It is constructed on the theory 
that ens rationale being the definition of man, our.active life is guided 
by abstract logic, mathematical certainty is the ideal of conscientious 
conviction, and on earth truth with peace comes to men of good will 
along a bridge of syllogisms built by the intellect. 

The other method—eall it what you will, Immanence, moral 
dogmatism, Action—holds with Newman that “Inference considered 
in the sense of verbal argumentation, determines neither our prin- 
ciples nor our ultimate Judgments—that it is neither the test of truth 
nor the adequate basis of assent.’’ Inference falls short of proof in 
concrete matters, because it has not a full command over the objects 
to which it relates. ‘Notions are but the aspects of things; the free 
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deductions from one of these aspects necessarily contradict the free 
deductions from another. After proceeding in our investigations 
a certain way, suddenly a blank or a maze presents itself before the 
mental vision, as when the eye is confused by the varying slides of 
a telescope.” Starting from received definitions, with the help of 
mathematical formulas, the mind of the scientist may work out ad in- 
finitum various conclusions relative to the phenomena of time and 
space. But try to grasp analytically the nature of time and space, 
and whatever line of thought we may elect to pursue, reason soon 
finds itself lost in the darkness that surrounds the mystery of being. 
From the inadequacy of our ideas to represent anything but an abstract 
aspect of being, dialectic reasoning labors under the disqualification 
which Newman has described as follows: 


“Inference comes short of proof in concrete matters, because it has not a full 
command over the objects to which it relates, but merely assumes its premisses. In 
order to complete the proof, we are thrown upon some previous syllogism or syllogisms 
in which the assumptions may be proved; and then, still farther back, we are thrown 
upon others again, to prove the new assumptions of that second order of syllogisms. 
Where is this process to stop? especially since it must.run upon separate divergent 
and multiplied lines of arguments, the farther the investigation is carried back. At 
length a score of propositions present themselves, all to be proved by propositions 
more evident than themselves in order to enable them respectively to become premisses 
to that series of inferences which terminate in the conclusion which we originally 
drew.” 


Have we, even now, arrived at solid ground? No, indeed, for, 
“Even now the difficulty is not at an end; it would be something to arrive at length 
at premisses which are undeniable, however long we might be in arriving at them; 
but in this case, the long retrospection lodges us at length at what are called first 
principles, the recondite sources of all knowledge, as to which logic provides no com- 
mon measure of minds,—which are accepted by some, rejected by others,—in which, 
and not in the syllogistic exhibitions, lies the whole problem of attaining to truth,— 
and which are called self-evident by their respective advocates, because they are 
evident in no other way.” (p. 269.) 

So much for the inherent drawbacks of intellectualism. The 
system of apologetics founded upon it inherits all its weaknesses, and 
finds them aggravated when the historic argument for revelation and 
the Church is to be built up. Then, to follow the “separate, divergent 
and multiplied lines of argument’? becomes the task of a lifetime. 
And now the principles and assumptions that will not be granted to 
us are encountered with perplexing frequency; to enlarge upon this 
topic would be to travel outside our theme; let it suffice to allude to 
the modifications in the traditional conception of Biblical inspiration 
that are coming into favor, and the extent to which the theory of © 
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development is calling for a restatement of theology. 

‘‘More problems [writes an eminent advocate of Newmanism] are offered for 
solution now in three decades than were formerly offered in three centuries, with the 
result that now a greater burden of difficulty is laid upon the shoulders of a single genera- 
tion than had then been divided over a whole series. As a consequence the energies of 
the professed defenders and exponents of belief are more and more absorbed by 
controversial interests; and for the layman in theology, amid the clang of hammer 
and anvil, the grinding of blunted blades, the furbishing of ancient armour, the 
riveting of loosened links, all possibility of ‘peace in believing’ seems to be well nigh 
departed.” 

Occasionally some of the new school handle the pretensions of the 
objective dialectic method with less ceremonious courtesy than Newman 
displays, though in fact they say no more than he did. Jor instance, 
a French writer of note says: To fancy that alone, by virtue of their 
demonstrative form, the proofs can give us God, and make us know 
Him, is a pretension so constantly contradicted by facts that one is 
astonished to find it advanced. Do we not know that many men, alas! 
are not touched by these proofs? And we know, too, that God has 
been conceived in various fashions. Who has not experienced various 
transformations take place in his own mind on this point? Nothing 
of the kind occurs in the case of truths demonstrably established by 
abstract reasoning. The demonstration impresses them on every mind 
alike, and they are, from the first, all they ever can be. God is not an 
abstract truth and cannot be brought home to our soul by an abstract 
demonstration. 


Ii 


It is obvious from the above extracts that Newman and his fol- 
lowers, while going beyond Scot in their distrust of the dialectic method, 
have rejoined him at another point of the road. They unite with him 
in asserting the dominance of will over, and in, intellect. The appre- 
hension of truth—at least of moral and religious truth—is an act of 
the entire moral personality rather than a function of the speculative 
intellect alone. They distinguish sharply between the certainty which 
is a property of abstract propositions and the certitude which is a 
quality of the living act of assent. The former may utterly fail to pro- 
duce the latter; and, on the other hand, the latter may exist without 
the former. When demonstration falls short of complete perfection, the 
whole mind, intellect and will compenetrating each other in the un- 
fathomable depths of living personality,so different from the abstractions 
of psychology, supplies or overrides the deficiency registered by 
formal logic. It is reasonable, says this system, to distinguish between 
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the formal acts of intellect and will, but with Scot, we must protest 
against those who, mistaking an abstraction of reason for an actual 
reality, divide the mind, as it were, into two watertight compartments 
in which, respectively, the two entities, will and intellect, carry on their 
operations with nothing but a kind of telephonic communication be- 
tween them. To assert the truth of a proposition is a purely intellectual 
act; to embrace, to take possession of, to consent to, truth is the pre- 
rogative of the will. 

It would be interesting to examine whether some passages of St. 
Thomas do not support this view, even though he assigns preeminence 
to the intellect. However this may be, intellectualism, in apologetics, 
has not given due consideration to the réle played by will and the 
whole moral side of the personality in religious beliefs. This psycho- 
logical act of assent has been brilliantly analyzed by Ollé-Laprune in 
his work, De la Certitude Morale, from which we may borrow a page 
to illustrate the drift of his reasoning. Premising that in case the 
intellect sees the evidence, then the judgment formed is not, in its 
essence, under the control of the will, he continues: 


“Because faculties the most distant are united, not separated, because they mutual- 
ly penetrate each other, the will here takes part in an act which in itself is purely in- 
tellectual. The assent is involuntary, but the consent which is joined to it, or rather, 
penetrates it, is voluntary. Consent is the acceptance of truth. It is not precisely 
the act of asserting or denying, which is dictated, so to speak, by the truth itself, 
but it is the response of the soul to this higher voice. The mere assent may be nega- 
tived by a will vainly but obstinately recalcitrant. . . . Consent remains under 
the will’s control, and is something that springs from the depths of the soul; and the 
very eclat of truth which forces the assent of the intellect leaves free the acceptance 
of the will. We cannot help seeing; we cannot prevent ourselves from judging as 
we see. But to respond to truth with love is an act of the will.’’ 


The weakness ascribed to intellectualism is that it does not take 
into account this all-pervasive play of the volitional, moral element 
of personality. It addresses to an abstract isolated intellect a series 
of abstract reasonings, as cold and colorless as a set of mathematical 
theorems, and when its efforts fail to convince men, its exponents 
complain: We have piped and you have not danced. Absolute 
value is assigned to logical concepts, and logical reasoning is expected 
to exercise a power which les in the moral and religious conscious- 
ness. Christianity is handled merely as a historical fact, whereas 
it ought to be treated as also, and above all, a set of living truths, to 
be appropriated by living souls responding to their appeal. “All 
the scientific apparatus,” writes an exponent of the method of im- 
manence, “necessary to justify Christianity before reason is incapable: 
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of producing conviction in a soul that depends exclusively on such 
proofs, somewhat as the finest theory of optics cannot make a blind 
man see. Between science and faith there isa mysterious abyss which 
cannot be bridged over by any process of intellect; however rigorously 
established for the apologist or the believer may be the motives of 
credibility, they cannot necessarily compel conviction in the unbe- 
liever. Christianity is not only a representation, it is a life; it ap- 
pertains not only to logic, but also to conduct; it belongs in the first 
place to the category of being, and only secondarily to that of thought. 
Hence the appropriation of religious truth demands something more 
than a passive attitude of intellect, the rigid energy of logical deduc- 
tion, or the analytic ways of positive science.’ Intellectualism, says 
the new school, weaves together a set of logical abstract notions in a 
syllogistic synthesis, and, ignoring the part of the will, expects to 
capture the soul by securing the intellect. Or, to vary the metaphor, 
to the soul which asks for the bread of living truth that would fill 
its longings and aspirations, it offers a mass of stones, hewed indeed, 
and arranged in symmetrical fashion by dialectics, but, withal, hard 
stones, incapable of attracting the spiritual appetite. 


Iv. 


The Scotistic position of the new apologetics might be briefly 
defined by stating that it would modify the intellectualist definition 
of truth, adequatio rei et intellectus, to adequatio rei et anime. Truth 
—religious and moral—is the harmony between the objective thing 
and the entire personality, will as well as intellect. It would find the 
readiest arguments for God, the moral law, immortality, and a future 
sanction, not in laboriously constructed objective proofs, but in the 
proved harmony between these realities without and the moral element 
within us, in the experience of the soul that life organized upon these 
realities and actuated by them is the only life worthy of a rational being, 
and that in proportion as we live these realities so far forth do we rise. 
to a higher moral and religious ideal. To bring the Gospel home 
to the soul it would count chiefly upon the appeal which the Divine 
Personality of the Master makes to that divine craving of our 
souls which St. Augustine put into words, when he said: ‘Thou hast 
made us, O God, for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest 
in Thee.” And, similarly, the spiritual society of souls under the one 
supreme head in Jesus Christ, the entire system of doctrine, prayer, 
sacrifice, sacramental and other channels of grace, are all means 
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to effect the union between the soul and God. Their proved power to 
fulfil this function is the guaranty that they have been instituted by 
Him to that end. The argument for the Church readiest at hand, 
is not script or monument, but herself and her spiritual efficacy as 
realized in the individual and in the race at large. To enquirers 
into her origin she can answer, as answered her Founder to the mes- 
sengers of John: Tell them that sent you what you see and hear. 
The spiritually blind are made to see the way of righteousness; the 
deaf ear is opened to the voice of God; moral lepers renew their health; 
the dead in sin rise to the better life; the poor in the things of the 
spirit have the Gospel brought into their lives. And as the corres- 
pondence between the soul and reality is the confirmation of true 
doctrine, so it is the standard which exposes the false and fictitious. 

“ Only these beliefs,” writes one who speaks as a leader, “ which have 
been fruitful of eternal life, everywhere, always, with all men—as far as. 
they have been put to the test—are demonstrably according to the 
ultimate realities of the supernatural order. Other beliefs may be 
useful for individuals or classes; for a certain period, for a certain 
type of character; and yet hurtful elsewhere and otherwise. Such 
have not the warrant of Catholicity; the life which they foster and 
formulate is not the life of the whole church of the mystical Christ.. 
And there are beliefs which originate in mere theological curiosity, 
or in pious fancifulness; or in morbid sentimentality; or are dictated 
by religious decadence and laxity; beliefs which are enervating, or 
distracting, or frivolous—in no sense exigencies of the spiritual life: 
—and those, not having root, are doomed to wither away.” 


VE 


One cannot read certain of the strictures passed upon the new 
method without coming to the conclusion that some of its critics 
have not quite mastered its meaning, nor correctly understood the 
claims that are made for it. It has been called rationalistic; and,. 
again, it has been represented as a sort of blind, moral fideism, re- 
sembling the theories of Jacobi and Hutcheson. It implies, we have 
been told, that we abandon the pretension of showing a reasonable 
and reasoned basis for the faith that is in us. Faith is no longer a. 
reasonable act but a blind impulse. Why should we abandon 
the traditional method which our predecessors have employed since 
the Protestant Reformation, in order to experiment with a novelty 
of questionable efficiency? The method which has been hitherto 
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employed to meet the scepticism and agnosticism of the nineteenth 
century cannot be obsolete for the twentieth. Besides, this term, 
Immanence, is but a new word for an old error—Protestant indi- 
vidualism. 

Anyone, however, who makes his observation from a point where 
no mists of misapprehension or prejudice distort the view, will find 
it difficult to discover any of the ugly features that are imputed to 
the new method. That it has been accused of the two opposite tenden- 
cies, rationalism and fideism, affords fair presumption that it con- 
tains neither one nor the other. Even the brief and imperfect ex- 
position of its principles given above, sufficiently refutes the idea 
that it reduces religious assent to a mere movement of will or emotion, 
unguided by reason. When Newman declared that the basis of his 
belief in God and supernatural religion could not very easily be put 
into the categories of dialectic proof, he certainly did not mean he 
had no reasons for such belief; otherwise his prosecution of the sub- 
ject and his elaborate apologetic would be nothing but a piece of 
amazing naiveté. Every page that has been written with a view to 
explain or apply the system, in whole, or in part, by Newman, Fonse- 
grive, Blondel, Tyrrell, Laberthonniére, Ward, Denis, Von Hugel, 
Spalding, Gerrard, Bremond, Mano, Ollé-Laprune, Ehrhard, and a 
host of others, stands a concrete answer to the imputation. Cer- 
tainly the evidence for religious truth drawn from its correspondence 
with the soul and its effects upon personality and life, must, in the 
last analysis, be apprehended and applied by reason—by reason 
surveying and judging from the inner experience of the entire soul. 

When we judge on the basis of experience that some things are 
good to eat, that others have value as medicines, and still others are 
poisons, our judgments are not an abandonment of reason. And this ° 
method of judging in matters relating to the life of the body, is par- 
allel with the use of the selective principle employed by the method 
of Immanence in the concerns of the spiritual and moral life. 

The Church’s réle, her doctrinal and juridical authority, are 
living realities of the divine order; as such, they correspond to a need 
of the religious consciousness. When viewed from this point, they 
are in no danger of wearing the appearance of a heterogeneous system 
imposed on the spirit from without. Proved, accepted, and ratified 
by conscience and the exigencies of our nature, they become the 
complement and the bulwark of the liberty belonging to the chil- 
dren of God. The Church guides us in the development of a healthy 
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individuality; it supplements the narrowness of our personal ex- 
perience by the universal experience of that great Catholic, divinely 
established society of souls who have apprehended and he Christ’s 
life. The Church, besides, guards for us and offers to us the authori- 
tative external standard of belief and practice, by which our personal 
standard may be formed, and kept just and true. Here we are as 
far apart from Luther and Calvin as is pole from pole. 

A glance below the surface into the old and the new, suffices 
to show that the new caters much less to rationalism than does in- 
tellectualism. What is our most general charge against the posi- 
tivist, sceptic and agnostic? It is that they wrongly refuse to recog- 
nize that the evidence for moral and religious truth need not be, 
cannot be, of the same exclusively intellectual character as that re- 
quired in speculative science. Give us evidences, they say, for religion — 
and Christianity, for miracles and the supernatural, as clear as that 
which we demand and obtain in science, and we shall fall down and 
adore. “There is only one method,” it is Huxley who speaks, “by 
which intellectual truth can be reached, whether the subject matter 
of investigation belongs to the world of physics or to the world of 
consciousness””—he means the “logical methods of science” furnished 
to an intellect passive, and uninfluenced by the moral life, evidence 
that compels conviction. The old method is constructed on lines 
that assume Huxley to be right. It accepts the enemy’s conditions. 
When it fails to beat him to his knees with the sword of dialectic 
proof, it pleads that the same kind of objective evidence is not to 
be looked for in all matters. But he points to the rules of the tourney 
and, claiming the forfeit of battle, scornfully walks away. 

But the method is new. Ominous word! that always suffices 
to condemn the accused without trial. Yet many things in Catho- 
licism that are now old and venerable and revered, were once new 
and suspected and opposed. At its introduction, Aristotelian Scholas- 
ticism was denounced as a pernicious novelty; yet afterwards it did 
good service and reaped high honor. Sometimes, too, a doctrine 
that was very old, has been stigmatized as new when, at some particu- 
lar moment, it has been thrown into bolder relief. Powerful voices 
accused Scot of heretically denying the doctrine of Christ’s universal 
redemption, when he so gloriously defended the Immaculate Con- 
ception. After all is said, that movement cannot be a brand-new 
invention which can trace its genealogy to Scot, from Scot to Bona- 
venture, from Bonaventure to Augustine, and was compendiously 
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enunciated by the Master himself when he said: “‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them: do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

Immanence does not aim to destroy, but to supplement intellect- 
ualism. Philip, who had come to know the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, may tell Nathaniel: ‘‘ We have found Him of whom Moses in the 
law, and the prophets did write.” But the honest Nathaniel stands 
untouched by this external testimony, for—‘‘ Can any good come out of 
Nazareth ?’’ Then Philip resorts to Immanence: ‘Come and see.” 
And when the soul without guile comes into personal contact with 
the presence of maieutic truth, new-born faith finds tongue in the 
confession: ‘‘Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel.” 

Intellectualism has hitherto had a free hand to shape the cam- _ 
_ paign against modern unbelief. Its success has not been so com- — 
plete as to justify it in rejecting any help that may be offered to it. 
Criticism—biblical, historical, philosophical—is making plain that 
many breaches are to be repaired, many weak points strengthened; 
that historical fact and historically demonstrable fact are not con- 
vertible terms. Modern knowledge and the scientific spirit have 
demolished so many ancient prepossessions, have reduced to natural 
proportions so many things that were once supposed to belong to the 
transcendental, that the age is extremely suspicious of the miraculous. 
The a priori is distrusted. The extension of the horizon of knowledge 
and a correlative clearer apprehension of the vastness of the unknown 
unite to weaken the force of many a conclusion, drawn from a must be. 
In sum, the difficulties which beset the method of intellectualism 
never were greater. 

On the other hand there eevee in the age, a well marked ten- 
dency to put a high price on moral values, and all that is potent for 
the up-building of character. The moral element of the Gospel is 
cherished by great numbers who have little svmpathy with dogma. 
Those who are not of us tell us that they find a clue to the Shepherd 
of their souls more easily in a Vincent of Paul trudging home through 
the streets of Paris, with a foundling in each arm, than in a Pius V. 
thundering forth his Regnans in Excelsis against Elizabeth of England; 
and, to them, a Damien amid his lepers on Molokai the desolate, is a 
more powerful argument than a whole library of metaphysics. It is 
to this spirit that the new apologetics addresses itself in the charity 
which hopeth all things—and which “never falleth away; whether 
prophecies shall be made void, or tongues shall cease, or knowledge 
shall be destroyed.” JAMES J. HOx: 


HOLTZMANN’S LIFE OF JESUS 
Cornelius Clifford 


The experiences of the past seven decades have taught scholars 
to be mistrustful of new lives of Our Lord. The final life, it is felt, 
is as remotely to seek as ever. Despite the ever-growing accumula- 
tion of those more or less definite results which we owe to the un- 
grudging labors of the handful of scientific investigators who have 
been at work on problems connected with the task in Germany, in 
England, and in France during the past twenty years, it is admitted 
that a satisfying synthesis, out of which the Jesus of history will 
appear in His habit as He lived, identical in all essential respects 
with the more familiar Christ of experience, is still practically un- 
attainable. The outlines of the original Gospel, upon which the at- 
tempt at reconstruction must be based, are, confessedly, as difficult 
to determine to-day as they were a generation ago. There are not 
a few who would maintain, of course, that there is a deeper reason ! 
for our hopelessness in this matter than the dull learned suppose. 
They would insist that this weariless and somewhat disedifying effort 
at reconstruction betrays an initial obliquity of view which is justly 
foredoomed to disappointment. Even if we authentically possessed, 
or were able to piece together, what probably never existed wholly 
apart from the collective consciousness—or, should we say, conscience? 
—of the first believers an initial and chronologically accurate 
Gospel, to wit, an absolute Ur-Hvangelium, from which the bulk of 
the New Testament narratives could be shown to be derived, it would 
still be more than futile to look for a biography of Christ in any true 
or adequate sense. The intuitions of faith, they would urge, are not 
more likely to yield their secret to the scrutiny of the twentieth cen- 
tury historian than they were found to do to the speculations of 
the medieval metaphysician. The psychology of belief is one thing; 


1 Cf. Suarez, De Fide: Disp. 3 28. Disp. 6 2 6; Illingsworth, Divine Immanence, . 
2nd Edit. p. 87; Loisy, L’Evangile et L’ Eglise, c. ii., Les Sources Evang.; Sabatier, 
Religions of Authority, p. 361; Laberthonniere, Le Realisme Chretien, etc., ¢. Vvi.; 
Garvie, The Ritschlian Theolony, ¢ . vii.; Newman’s Ozford Sermons, Serm. Xiv., Xv,. 
and 2 15 of xiii. 
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the processes and temper of science are something altogether dif- 
ferent. The positions of the one can never adequately be stated 
in terms of the other. Their affrmatives are reducible to no common 
category. : 

All this, we imagine, will readily be conceded, if with certain 
saving distinctions, even by the very hardiest of those investigators 
against whom it is sometimes so mistakenly urged. But it cannot 
and ought not to deter the student of history from pursuing his fre- 
quently thankless task in obedience to the rules of his own austere 
cuild of knowledge, and in the clearer light furnished by latter-day _ 
ideals of research. Whatever metaphysic we may be tempted to — 
adopt in explanation of the genesis and psychology of faith, we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the plain fact, that Christianity is, under one 
notable aspect of its many-sided nature, an historical religion with 
its beginnings set in a definite past, and its most important spiritual 
message indissolubly bound up with certain recorded teachings and 
events in the life of its Founder. From the very outset it has been 
an accepted note of that more considerable portion of it which we 
recognize as evolutionary Catholicism, that, however confidently it 
may have gone forward with the ages or unwittingly taken color from 
its environment, it has never ceased to inculcate the duty of looking 
backward. This instinct for tradition has been more than half the 
secret of its secular, as it has often enough, and ignorantly enough, 
been made the reproach of its religious, life. Theorize as we will, 
Christianity, in the persons of its most authentic interpreters, has 
never affected to disregard its own beginnings, or made the shamefaced 
avowal that it did not know how it came into the world. To pretend, 
therefore, as 1s sometimes done, that one may ignore as a thing of 
no religious consequence, the Church’s feeling for what it has al- 
ways held to be the cradle story of its own substantially ascertainable 
past, or to suggest that the innermost core of its earliest admitted 
accounts of itself may be retained, while the human husk, by which 
that core is thought to be enveloped, must be tossed aside as so much 
material for the study of mythopoetry,‘ to assert that the incunabula 
of the Christian faith, in a word, have no direct bearing either on its 
present value as a moral force upon earth, or upon the cogency of its 
-actual claim to deal with the consciences of men, is to juggle alike 


1 Cf. Prof. P. Gardner’s Exploratio Evangelica, c. xix; Id. A Historical View of 
the N. T., Sect. vii. 
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‘with science and with common sense. A Christianity without Christ 
is hardly a less reasonable hypothesis. 

It is not a rash assumption, therefore, to contend that olinisalinitis: 
is, in a true though qualified sense, an historical ' religion. No doubt, 
it is a great deal more than that; but in its liminal or apologetic stage, 
the stage, namely, in which it endeavors to prepare the way for a 
sympathetic hearing, it deals frankly, and unyieldingly, with facts. 
Valuable as its teaching is to most of us as offering a “ Philosophy 
of Salvation,” it is found to be scarcely less valuable in that it involves 
a “Philosophy of History,” too. The life of its Founder has deflected 
the march of the best races of the world. Is it possible for the scientific 
historian to know what that life in its most characteristic features 
was like? That is the question about which “our unbelieving age”’ 
has busied itself almost to distraction; and the work which has given 
a title as well as an inspiration to this essay, is, perhaps, the most 
significant, if not the most remarkable, of the many attempts to answer 
it in the spirit and temper of the time. 

The author, Dr. Oscar Holtzmann, of Giessen, who is not likely 
to be so well known to the readers of this Review as his more dis- 
tinguished namesake, Professor H. J. Holtzmann, may be said to 
represent, both in his conclusions and in his general method of treat- 
ment, the more extreme views of modern German criticism. The 
present book, which is his most ambitious piece of work, appeared 
in 1901, and was translated into English and published in the autumn 
of 1904. To this English version Dr. Holtzmann has contributed 
a brief and characteristic preface in which he draws attention to the 
uniform drift of the themes upon which he has been engaged almost 
continuously during the past eighteen years. That he has made 
the materials for this remarkable biography peculiarly his own, no- 
body who examines his closely reasoned argument will be tempted 
to deny. His lucidity and his power of compact presentation are 
beyond praise. The spirit in which he approaches the profound 
issues involved is as reverential as could be expected. It was scarcely 
to be hoped, indeed, that the author should have avoided all ground 
for offense. Confessional susceptibilities are proverbially keen; and 
it is hardly less hazardous to disturb the equaminity of schools than 
it is to question the accepted values of the market. But the student 
familiar with the conditions under which the New Testament historian 
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is obliged to work to-day will not be too ready to accuse our author’ 
of wantonness. Dr. Holtzmann, at any rate, explicitly repudiates 
any intention to offend, and we must, perforce, give him the benefit of 
his disclaimer. Science, as such, takes no cognizance of prejudice. 
It marshals its facts; it sums up its evidences; it moves without tem- 
per or bias to its conclusions. The wise reader, in turn, examines 
each step in the process and forms his own verdict on equally dis- 
interested grounds. Many accept this method the more freely, 
because they are convinced that the appeal to scientific history will, 
in the long run, strengthen rather than weaken, the traditional and 
Catholic view of the Gospel story. The human intellect is so condition- 
ed that it can, without doing violence to its own nature, reach forward 
to its object from two separate, but not necessarily opposed, planes 
of thought. Pre-occupation with the cramped barriers and changing 
conditions of the one need not blind it to the larger spaces and bolder 
flights of the other. 

What will the Catholic student say to Dr. Holtzmann’s reading 
of the life-story of Jesus of Nazareth? That life, so conceived, shrinks 
to the compass of a blundering but heroic Messiah’s career, sketched 
with characteristic German inference, and with complete disregard 
of rhetorical ornament or of spiritual insight of any sort, through a 
bulky book of some five hundred odd pages. Jesus, the Founder of 
Christianity, was a working builder (Bauhandwerker), born, not in 
Bethlehem, but in Nazareth in Galilee. He was the son of Joseph 
and Mary, having been the eldest of a family of five brothers and 
several sisters with whom he grew up, in comparative obscurity, until 
the call of John the Baptist to the children of Abraham roused him 
out of his mean, every-day life and spurred him to earnest self-ex- 
amination. Having been urged by his mother and his brethren to be 
baptized, he at first refused, on the ground, as we gather from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, that he was without consciousness of sin. 
Subsequent reflection, however, made him change his mind, for he 
saw the possibilities of sin even in the claim to sinlessness. He joined 
in the popular movement and submitted to the symbolic rite. The 
incident undoubtedly marked a grave crisis in his spiritual experience. 
From this time forth he began to know himself as the Messiah of 
Israel. The vision of the opened heavens and the descent upon him 
of the Holy Spirit, whose first-born he became, while apparently 
without objective reality to make it credible, indicates, nevertheless, 
the deep and ineradicable quality of Jesus’ conviction as to the grad- 
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ually unfolding purport of his call. This sense of destiny finds its 
obvious counterpart in the story of the temptation. It would be 
impossible for a Jew, living amid such political surroundings and in 
such an atmosphere as Jesus breathed, not to be drawn aside to the 
attempted achievement of more personal and less heroic ends. The 
thought of his predestined judgeship over the race was sure to run 
counter to the idea of the more immediate glory to be reaped by a 
fighting Messiah. There was real danger, too, that the spiritual 
beauty of the vision that came to him by the Jordan’s banks might 
be obscured by the excesses and intolerance of the enthusiast. How 
this new crisis was met and overcome, we cannot know in detail. 
We possess a record of the self-wrestlings it induced in the parabolic 
narrative of the three temptations. Jesus’ Messiahship was to assert 
itself, not exactly against; but somewhat aside from, the Jewish preju- 
dices of the age. The first step towards its realization, therefore, 
was to preach, not himself, but the nearness of the Kingdom of God, 
and the consequent need of repentance as an indispensable condition 
for entrance into its joy. This was the burden of the Galilean min- 
istry; this, too, afforded the motive for the creation of the little Apos- 
tolie college and school of disciples who accompanied him on his 
hazardous enterprise. At first no explicit claim to the personal 
element in his divine election was put forward. That came later 
on after men’s minds had been prepared for it by familiarity with the 
austere views of religion that lay behind the parables and teachings 
of Jesus. In the course of this propaganda, though not necessarily 
in attestation of his Messianic claims, ! Jesus undoubtedly wrought 
many cures. 

He was able to do this “by the power of a personality possessed 
of strong assurance and of unshaken confidence in its own success.” 
Dr. Holtzmann is careful to insist however, that there is no historic 
ground for maintaining that among these “miracles”? we ought to 
include the three traditional stories of awakening from the dead. 
The case of the daughter of Jairus is dismissed with the reflection 
that, “if the event had happened among us, no physician would admit 
afterwards that death had already taken place.’”’ The two re- 
maining instances are rejected as affording no evidence for 
their historicity. They are said to have been performed “in the 
presence of a gaping crowd;”’ and yet ‘they are not found to be re- 
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corded in the oldest Gospel.’ * After an interval of comparative 
retirement, made necessary by the opposition which his teaching 
excited among the intellectual and influential classes, Jesus left the 
heathen territory to which he had withdrawn, and passed rapidly 
on his way up to Jerusalem. This was the beginning of the end. 
The little company of followers felt themselves shunned on every 
side. On their arrival in the Holy City they experienced a sudden 
and extraordinary change in popular sentiment. They assisted their 
Master in a brief and breathless ministry—possibly only lasting a 
few days—during which Jesus openly accepted the responsibility of 
his great vocation. He declared himself to be the Messiah. 

Then came a most sinister revulsion. The ruling party in the 
Sanhedrim was aroused. A deputation was sent to challenge the author- 
ity of this extraordinary preaching and these still more extraordinary 
prophecies. Jesus refused to compromise. A few days later he was 
arrested and tried on the technical charge of having foretold the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The proceedings of his trial were curtailed beyond 
all precedent, for it was feared, owing to the sudden popularity which 
Jesus had acquired in Jerusalem, that a movement might be made 
in his favor. The Sanhedrim, therefore, met together in solemn 
session while it was still night and did its best to secure a conviction. 
The requisite number of witnesses not being at hand, the High Priest 
himself suddenly confronted his prisoner and asked him: “Art thou, 
then, the Messiah, the son of the Most Blessed?’’ Jesus seems to 
have answered with unflinching enthusiasm and without evasion. 
On this evidence, therefore, he was sentenced to death; though the 
real animus of the prevailing party in the tribunal was dread of his in- 
fluence. The authority of the Roman governor having been invoked 
in order to secure a speedy execution of the sentence, Jesus was cruci- 
fied on the eve of the Passover some time before three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Almost immediately after this tragic event the followers 
of the slain prophet began to circulate strange and conflicting tales 
about his resurrection. These stories must be discussed in any serious 
life of Jesus. They are best accounted for, not on the hypothesis 
of fraud—that would seem to be an impossible solution when we 
examine all the circumstances—but on the more rational basis, rather, 
of a contagious fit of enthusiasm, issuing in “visions.”” The character 
of these “visions” Dr. Holtzmann does not pretend to submit to 
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psychological analysis. He contents himself with the reflection 
that they had, in all likelihood, “precisely the same degree of actuality 
as the ‘vision’ seen by Jesus at his baptism.” At any rate the dis- 
ciples believed in the apparitions; and it was the reality of this belief 
that constituted the strength of nascent Christianity. Compared 
with other religious teachers, with John the Baptist, Hillel, with the 
prophets of ancient Israel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
Jesus is found to rank higher than any one of them, because more 
inerrantly than any one of them, does he interpret the will of God 
to the individual soul. It is more difficult, of course, to compare him 
with Plato, with the teachers of the Stoa, with Kongste (Confucius), 
or even with other founders of religions. There is, it is true, a certain 
trend in the general outlines of his religious career which makes one 
prone to set him side by side with Gautama-Buddha; but Jesus sur- 
passes all possible competitors in his intuitions of divinity, in the joy 
he instils into life, and in the enfranchisement from evil which he 
holds out to his followers. Indeed, it may be claimed, as our author 
does actually claim in a curious passage by way of conclusion of his 
work, that 
“‘religion offers to man in the person of Jesus Christ quite the sublimest gift it is 
within its nature to offer. In other words, it makes him completely independent of 
the world by teaching him to place his trust in the absolute Lord of this world as in 
a faithful friend. And it gives him as his object in the world something that alone 
makes life rich, happy and of worth, namely, unceasing labor for the general welfare. 
He who proclaimed this faith, not merely by preaching it, but by showing it forth in 
the first instance in his own person and realizing it in his own life, necessarily seems 
to the man who is gladdened by his Gospel to have moved into immediate proximity 
to God and to be exalted beyond comparison high above all other men.” ! 
Notwithstanding the almost Pauline note of enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, which characterizes this extraordinary paragraph—for it is 
extraordinary when studied in connection with its context—it will be 
plain to the dullest-witted and least metaphysical of readers that in 
Dr. Holtzmann’s process of scientific rehabilitation the Jesus of Cath- 
olic tradition has almost entirely disappeared, and that his place has 
been taken by a teacher who falls very far short of the religious 
stature that Christianity has hitherto reverenced in Christ. This 
is, surely, not the Christ of the Synoptic story, but just another and 
more pathetic specimen of those nebulous and tentative souls of ex- 
alted moral purpose—a kind of Socrates, Gautama and Swedenborg 
in one—whose illusions, as the Monists of belief would evidently 
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have us understand, the veracious God of Scripture habitually uses 
to instruct mankind. 

By what process, it may be asked, are results so unsatisfactory 
obtained? Dr. Holtzmann has prefixed to each stage of his argu- 
ment a careful list of the “sources” from which his own special reading 
of the life of Jesus is derived. These “sources,” be it noted, consist 
for the most part of a harmonized series of references to those several 
portions of the Synoptic Gospels which may be said to embody the 
earliest authentic outline of the Messiah’s career. The Johannine 
tradition, as reproduced in the fourth Evangelist, and the Gospel of 
the Hebrews are also drawn upon to enable the author, it would appear, 
to bridge over gaps in the narrative and to piece out his own funda- 
mental theory with convenient conjecture. Much insistence is laid 
upon the view that in the Gospel of the Hebrews, which exists now 
only in fragments, we have a true source of information, as valuable 
in every way as the statements of the Synoptists themselves. ' The 
Marcan hypothesis in its most developed phase 1s also frankly adopted. ? 
It is assumed that the primitive written version of an alleged event is 
invariably the truer version. Priority is thus made practically syn- 
onymous with superiority, ? and the value of later redactions, which 
may have depended upon wider and more accurately sifted oral 
testimony, is, in that measure, impaired. The process, of course, as 
distinguished from its context, is as old as Christianity itself; though 
the earlier history of the Canon affords an illuminating commentary 
upon it. What scientific and present-day orthodoxy might object to, 
however, is the manipulation, so to call it, or refusion, to which certain 
incidents in the biography are naively subjected in order to eliminate 
whatever might be thought to have a supernatural aspect in the career 
of Christ. The author, it is true, nowhere avows his disbelief in 
miracles as such. Doubtless he would say that it is no business of 
the historian to hazard opinions on such debatable matters; he is 
concerned only with separating the nucleus of ascertainable fact from 
the mist of legend that surrounds it. Theories of metaphysics and 
anthropomorphic ideas of cosmology have nothing to do with such a 
process. Yet it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Dr. Holtz- 
mann, in spite of his austere devotion to the cult of things as they are, 
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is one of that soft-going school which maintains, not precisely that 
miracles do not happen, but that they happen with a difference; the 
difference being in their intelligibleness. The extraordinary occur- 
rence is swallowed edifyingly and in the lump, as it were; but its 
miraculousness is made digestible for the “scientific”? stomach by a 
patient after-process of regurgitation and mastication which divests 
it of its most significant details. That is why we think it will be 
evident to all who pursue an unfaltering way through the hard findings 
of this biography, that the Muse of Scientific History will justify it 
neither in its general verdict nor in its particular hypotheses. Not 
in its general verdict, assuredly; because, if one clear result has emerged 
from the uncompromising and intricate discussion to which the Synoptic 
problem has given rise in these latter days, it is this, that the Christ- 
stories of St. Mark, together with the Logia of St. Matthew, and, with 
due reservations, the fuller account of the artist-chronicler, St. Luke, 
embody in substance a true historic version of the cycle of events and 
sayings associated with the unique Personality whose claims they 
endeavor, with such convincing sincerity, to set forth. In other 
words, the Synoptic Gospels must be accepted on their face-value as 
material for authentic biography, because they embalm the impres- 
sions and, in a certain sense reveal the weighed and _ considered 
judgments on God and the individual soul and the Messiah’s relation 
to both, which emanated from the inner circle of the first followers 
of Jesus. If it is impossible on scientific grounds to reject them, it 
is nearly as impossible to Juggle with their separate elements in the 
hope of refining away what runs counter to certain naturalistic 
prepossessions of the age. That is why we hinted above that not 
even in the particular hypotheses to which it resorts will this bulkily 
jejune biography find justification for all its negative conclusions. 
Dr. Holtzmann’s view of the character of St. Mark’s account and 
its relation to the coincident narratives of the two remaining Synoptists 
is in essential agreement with the theories current among the more 
serious scholars of our time. There is nothing in it which the most 
conservative critics need not, and, as a matter of fact do not, in some 
notable instances, accept. Where Dr. Holtzmann fails, we think, 
is in the inferences he draws from St. Mark’s curious silences. These 
silences, it might be urged, are entirely too voiceful for him. They 
instruct him with amazing sureness both in the psychological and in 
the chronological problems of the Messiah’s career, and render him 
unduly mistrustful of the completer accounts supplied by later sources 
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of Synoptic knowledge. The result is that his work, in spite of the 
patient industry and air of mental detachment it betrays in nearly 
every paragraph, is ill-balanced and fundamentally false. So far 
is it from being, as its author evidently designed to make it, a scientific 
sketch in outline, that it proves on minute investigation to be little 
more than an unilluminating discussion of misconstrued sayings 
and equally misinterpreted facts. 

Recent speculation has raised four broad issues in the eternally 
renewed controversy about Christ, with regard to which orthodox — 
scholars must be prepared to give an adequate answer. ‘These issues 
are (1) the authentic teaching of Jesus; (2) his reported miracles and 
“sions”; (3) his view of himself; and (4) the counter-view of that 
little handful of contemporaries who accepted him and believed in 
his mission. Under the first of these heads will necessarily be in- 
cluded the problems of our Lord’s eschatology and, as being necessarily 
connected with these, the idea of the Church he has established; under 
the second will come what will always have to be regarded as the 
‘Alpha and Omega of Christian evidences, the origin, namely, _ 
and authenticity of the Resurrection stories; and under the third 
and fourth there must be discussed that most difficult crux of all, the 
possibility, to wit, of a theoretic psychology—a thing never to be 
confused, observe, with Catholic dogma—which will enable us, not, 
indeed, exhaustively to understand, but to come into sympathetic 
touch with the human mind of Jesus himself and with the mental 
attitude both of his followers and of the Jewish environment in which 
he lived. 

The answer of the Christian Church on three of these points 
has been unrelentingly uniform from the beginning.‘ It is the answer 
of St. Paul—a witness in one sense closer than any of the Synoptists 
in their present form—and its drift may be most conveniently gath- 
ered from his message to the Corinthian believers: God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himselj. In other words, if we may legitimately 
restate the same truth in terms suggested by the Synoptists, Jesus 
preached to the Israel of his own generation, vaguely and enigmatically 
at first, but more explicitly afterwards, the nearness of the reign of 


* On the fourth, which is an issue created solely by the instincts of our own 
time, it may be admitted that the sense of extra-Palestine Christendom at large has 
become blunted. This was especially the case in Europe throughout the Middle Ages 
and during the Renaissance period, as is witnessed by the devotional books and the - 
religious art of the day. 
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God and the consequent need on every side of a change of heart, 
(repentance). As an indispensable element in this evangel of prepar- 
ation, he also expounded the principles of a more spiritual type of 
religion than the scribes currently enforced. He taught further, that, 
before God’s rule could be realised, the Messiah’s death and speedy 
resurrection must first intervene. Such was his teaching viewed in 
its barest and most significant outline, and considered in that outline, 
it affords a most convincing answer, out of the Synoptists themselves 
to the first of the four points of issue mentioned above. In the next 
place it can, admittedly, be shown, on the testimony of these same 
Synoptists, and more especially of the redactor whom we speak of as 
St. Mark, that Jesus worked “signs and wonders”’, and that, besides, 
on two specifically defined occasions, he restored the dead to life. 
Whether or not we accept Dr. Holtzmann’s opinion that these miracles 
were not performed in attestation of his Messiahship, the fact still 
remains that the Synoptists bear witness both to the “signs” them- 
selves and to the great and growing influence that redounded to Jesus 
from their actual publicity. If it be objected that some of these re- 
ported occurrences will not stand the test of scientific scrutiny, it must 
be remembered, in any discussion of their probative force, that they 
are not to be considered in isolated instances, but together, and in 
catena, as it were. Their effect, for all but the original witnesses 
at least, is cumulative, but not necessarily overwhelming. The apolo- 
gists of Christianity, from St. Paul onward, have always insisted 
on linking them with the Resurrection. With that event they stand 
or fall. To examine them in chronological sequence, therefore, as 
Dr. Holtzmann does, is to begin the work of criticism irrationally and 
at the wrong end. Nor does it seem one whit more reasonable, even 
if we confine ourselves to purely scientific grounds, and leave theories 
of matter and psychology out of view altogether, to accept the testi- 
mony of the Synoptists to the reality of the Resurrection and then 
attempt to explain that necessarily baffling event by the faint-hearted 
adoption of a compromise between the old discredited ‘“visionary’’ 
hypothesis of Strauss and Renan and the hardly less difficult solu- 
tion of a “telepathic phenomenon” suggested by Keim. Dr. Holtz- 
mann is far from being explicit, save in a negative sense, in discussing 
this most fundamental of the “miracles” associated with the name 
and influence of the Messiah. The most that he can bring himself 
to do is to group the entire set of “apparitions” under the convenient 
label of an edifying Greek phrase out of the Book of the Acts 
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(ovparvios oxracia, xxvi, 19), and then correlate them with the kindred 
experiences of Jesus at the Jordan bank and St. Paul on the way 
to Damascus. But this, after all, is only Keim with a difference. It 
is certainly not history and just as certainly not science. 

With regard to the third and fourth points at issue, little need 
be said. Their adequate discussion would call for more space than 
can be spared within the limits of the present article; the scope of 
which, moreover, is narrowed by Dr. Holtzmann’s admissions on the 
matter. He allows that Jesus was conscious of, and, towards the 
end of his public ministry, made open claim to his Messiahship. 

We have preferred to deal rather with the main questions in- 
volved in Dr. Holtzmann’s biography than with his special treatment 
of details in which the Catholic reader might find more interest. The 
virginal conception, the Davidic descent, the birth at Bethlehem, 
the limitations of Our Lord’s knowledge, the creation of the Church, 
the institution of the Eucharist and its importance to the first Christian 
community, the significance of the crucifixion—on all these points 
Dr. Holtzmann furnishes material for grave debate, not merely on 
the score of traditional theology, which, of course, does not enter 
into his scheme, but on the score of that scientific ideal of historic 
learning and wise inference which he professes to follow with so much 
loyalty, and yet often realizes so poorly in practice, as 0 leave his 
reader, not questioning, but dumb. 


CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


fae CHURCH AND THE SOUL. 
Joseph McSorley, C. S. P. 


“The action of the Holy Spirit embodied visibly in the authority of the Church, 
and the action of the Holy Spirit dwelling invisibly in the soul form one inseparable 
synthesis’ —FatTHeR HECKER. 


The recent publications of France, Germany, Italy, and to a 
lesser extent, the English-speaking countries, present a phase of 
theological development which, when first perceived, is the occasion 
of astonishment to many minds and of alarm to not a few. This 
fact seems to justify, or rather to demand, a word of reassuring com- 
ment; for the suggestion of revolution is one to which the Catholic 
mind is so little accustomed that the ordinary sources of explanation 
may for the moment seem to be inadequate. Our people hear it said, 
and not without truth, that, at the present time, numerous assertions 
formerly regarded as indubitable are questioned by the most orthodox 
scholars; that controversies supposed to have been closed forever are 
reopened with surprising results; that many notions associated with 
the names of avowed enemies of Christianity, after having been for 
a while hotly contested, are now frankly adopted by the ecclesiastical 
magisterium. It is asserted that the present age has evolved a new 
type of Catholicism; and for evidence, we are reminded of modern 
views on such points as the principle of evolution, the origin of man, 
the extent of the deluge, the character of inspiration, the relation 
of the ecclesiastical and the civil powers. To add force to the state- 
ment, we are told that the new views are advocated by representative 
men—members of the great religious orders, seminary professors, 
university lecturers, Doctors of Theology,—and that most of what 
they write has the double sanction of learned authorship and official 
approval. In short, we are fairly challenged to deny that a change 
of immense import is coming over the face of Catholicism; and that, 
as a great deal of our old mental furniture has been thrown aside, so 
the things which remain will some day have to be remodeled. 

Now when properly appreciated, all this is much less alarming 
than a superficial estimate might lead us to believe. True enough, 
Catholicism is getting along very well without the support of a num- 
ber of things on which many of us once supposed it in a measure to 
depend; but this simply implies that we used to be under something 
of a misapprehension in this matter. And after all, in what did our 
mistake consist but in a surrender to the very natural tendency of 
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exalting the familar to the rank of the necessary, of confusing the — 
wrappings with the substance? For our comfort, history pictures 
nearly every generation doing much the same; men have always been 
prone to suppose accidental characteristics indispensable, and tem- 
porary stages of growth final. In proportion as we become familiar 
with the story of past ages, we see with increasing clearness how 
most of them were, in one way or another, summoned to lay aside 
forever what they had been used to regard as part and parcel of their 
sacred heritage; although it may be true that the summons was 
seldom so imperative and never so comprehensive as the call which 
we seem to have heard. 

At the very beginning of Christian history, believers grew away 
from institutions which had held over from the Old Testament and 
appeared to possess the very best of claims to be retained in the New, 
—the Synagogue, the Sabbath, Judaic exclustveness, Circumcision, 
the Levitical Laws of purification, abstinence from things strangled 
and from blood. Later on, other notions clung fast for a while and 
then gradually lost their hold on the minds of the faithful,—as for 
instance, belief in the near approach of the Second Advent, the Mil- 
lenium, the universal salvation of the baptized and of communicants. 
Down through the centuries occurred numerous instances of customs 
and opinions which varied with the passing of years and the altering 
of cireumstances,—the practice of holding all things in common, 
the Canonical Penances, Communion under both kinds, the Com- 
munion of Infants, the Ransom Theory of the Atonement, the Augus- 
tinian view of the fate of unbaptized children. 

We recall these facts; but we recall, too, that in no instance did 
there result the harm which antecedently might have seemed in- 
evitable. The outcome is always the same. After each crisis, the 
Church shows herself to be quite capable of independent existence; 
she gets on very well without that which has passed away. As no 
change of vesture alters the personality of a friend, as no revela- 
tion of scientific psychology destroys the love of human hearts, so 
no reconstruction of society, no political revolution, no variation of 
public customs, no advance of knowledge concerning the genesis or 
constitution of the present order of nature affects the vitality of re- 
ligion. Hence the Church still possesses, and ever shall possess, her 
old divine power of engaging the deepest interests of the soul and of 
developing its highest possibilities. 

This is not meant to imply that the progress of thought never 
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shocks believers; but the shock need not be a fatal, nor even an un- 
wholesome, experience. The race, like the individual, must neces- 
sarily go through a more or less painful process of mental enlarge- 
ment, must strain and suffer as it endeavors to fit new conceptions 
into the old setting. The general mind must encounter and overcome 
difficulties similar to those which, as children, we had to meet, when, 
for the first time, the mystery of generation was disclosed to us; or 
when conscience began to awaken to a sense of the fact that the Bible 
could scandalize readers; or when first we learned of the admissions 
demanded by history with regard to the sanctity of Popes. Such 
experiences always involve something in the nature of a disturbance; 
but a healthy and well-trained mind soon reacts from the shock and 
is eventually none the worse for having attained the larger outlook 
at the cost of a momentary pain. The important thing is that an 
immature mind about to become acquainted with more or less trying 
difficulties in matters of religion, should be carefully prepared for 
its approaching experience, so that, if weak by nature, it may not 
suffer irremediable hurt. 

The best method of educating our people to withstand the impact 
of current objections then, is not so much the mere repetition of 
apologetic arguments, as the infusion of spiritual nourishment through 
the instrumentality of the Church. Of course, the intellectual prepar- 
ation is not to be foregone; but an indispensable adjunct of that pre- 
paration is the deepening and purifying of the religious sense in men’s 
hearts. If, on the one hand, the number of those who fall away from 
religion as its accompaniments alter is not a negligible quantity, 
neither on the other hand can it be denied that very frequently these 
backsliders have been attached only to the accessories of religion, 
not to its substance; and that their defection happens because after 
some superstition has been shattered there is no living faith, no earnest 
love to take its place. If a mind accustomed to regard religion in a 
material, or a silly, or a foolish-lhght, should reject it when things 
take an unexpected turn, this can offer no reasonable occasion for 
surprise. And in many of the cases which fall under our observa- 
tion, we know that this is what has occurred. The dread discovery 
to which men attribute their change of faith in no wise affects the 
power of the Church to unite the soul with God; and the points which 
they declare to be at issue, have nothing whatever to do with the 
fulfilment of the Church’s spiritual mission. Frequently, therefore,. 
we are led to conclude that the present open repudiation of the faith 
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is nothing but the manifestation of a condition which was always 
pathological; and that even in the very heyday of fervor the nominal 
Catholic was not at heart a Christian. Should we regret the com- 
mencement of an era of shaking-up and sifting-out, which with all 
its painful and unpleasant results, will also entail this blessed con- 
sequence, that many will awaken to a sense of the necessity of being 
Catholics in a religious way, or not at all? 

Sooner or later the supreme struggle begins for each one of us; 
sooner or later we hear ourselves summoned to don our armor and 
go forth to battle; sooner or later, if we fail, we face the consequences 
of having surrendered the precious gift, purity, honor, faith, love, 
whatever it was which God gave us in our youth, but looks for vainly 
in our maturer age. Does it matter so much what form this-struggle 
assumes? Is it not true that the real issue is always the same— 
God or self, loyalty or fickleness, the spirit or the flesh? And if on 
this generation, there be laid the necessity of clinging fast to the 
Church out of sheer fidelity to conscience whose voice is the voice of 
God, will it not be wise to face this trial with the sense that it is the 
decisive moment of life? Shall we not do well to prepare our souls 
for the test by purging out whatever is base and selfish, and by fos- 
tering carefully whatever is noble and holy and divine ? 

It is to this duty, then, that men’s attention should most urgently 
be drawn. But to speak to them with any hope of being listened 
to, one must make it plain that he allows all their facts, recognizes 
all their difficulties, and at the same time exhibits a practical example 
of the devotedness he would require of them. Writers to discuss 
every thesis the human mind can originate, to weigh the pros and cons 
of every theory about to be abandoned or about to be introduced, 
we shall never lack. A more pressing need and one more rarely 
satisfied, is that of Catholics to convince men by word and by example 
that the Church does not stand or fall with the persistence or decay 
of any debatable opinion;. that her proper province is spiritual holi- 
ness, not history, nor science, nor philosophy. Souls need to be warned 
that the Church guarantees nothing to those of her children who are 
devoted to the external and variable, as contrasted with the internal 
and enduring, adjuncts of her divine mission; that she professes no 
ability to keep fickle folk from being tossed about by every wind 
of controversy. They need to be assured that the unfailing antidote 
to unbelief is trustful love; and that waning faith revives, when hope 
and charity grow strong,. 
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Those who have gone to the heart of things and who look to the 
Church for the means of satisfying their soul-hunger and enlightening ~ 
their spiritual darkness, suffer little harm from the rooting up of 
old notions. Never having confused the accidental accompaniments 
of religion with its substance, they are not desolate if the former 
elements should change or disappear. Not having been accustomed 
to look upon relevation as a means of quenching curiosity, they never 
draw from disappointments in science or philosophy any reason to 
disbelieve God or to doubt the Church. They take no scandal from 
the discovery that the laws of physical life were better known to 
Huxley than to St. Thomas; they are not horrified to find a legend 
in the Martyrology or the Second Nocturn; they smile serenely at the 
scholar crying out that his researches have been helped more by the 
publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund than by the pro- 
nouncements of eminent divines. So long as the Church remains the 
unchangeable teacher of divine truth and the supremely efficient 
instrument of holiness, the faith of such souls will be little disturbed; 
doubt will never spring up in them because of the insoluble problems 
of Hebrew literature and Egyptian archeology. 

In fact, a mind of this truly religious kind is apt to benefit largely 
by the very same influences which tend to shake the decadent type 
loose from the Church. As lesser details of Catholicism alter or fade, 
the essentials are thrown into stronger relief and men are helped 
towards a truer appreciation of what religion really means. Outside 
the Church, they are awakened to a sense of the supreme importance 
of the great issue of life-—not the area of the flood, nor the origin of 
species, nor the age of man, nor the constitution of matter, but the 
opportunity of every conscience to exert itself in a struggle for virtue, 
nobility, perfection. Inside the Church, they are reminded that to 
be Catholic means more than the standing by family traditions, or 
the following of national customs, or the handing down to posterity 
of a philosophical heritage; it means the earnest utilizing of all the 
aid God has given the soul to help it in turning away from sin 
and in seeking Himself. When the Church appears in this lght; 
when the best health of the soul is seen to be connected with the prin- 
ciples of sound faith; when supreme authority and irreformable doc- 
trine are understood to be the accompaniments, indeed the historic 
foundation and the actual instruments, of the finest moral perfection; 
then it is that the appeal of the Church for recognition as an infallible | 
teacher may most hopefully be addressed to men. And to corroborate 
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by the evidence of daily example the witness of history as to the 
spiritual efficacy of Catholic belief and Catholic practice, will mean 
to lead every earnest seeker far along the road to the acceptance of 
the Church’s divine authority. 

That orthodox Christianity has done for the world what no other 
scheme of belief has done and what no false scheme could possibly 
do, is to-day the basis of a method of apologetics which includes some 
of the most distinguished minds of the century among its upholders, 
and some of the most notable conversions of recent times among its 
fruits. ‘Try to account for the spiritual experience of St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, and the great army of martyrs 
and confessors from St. Stephen onwards by the theory of unconscious 
self-deception, and you may as well try to balance a pyramid on the end 
of astraw.’’’ This type of argument, advanced very tellingly in defence 
of the Resurrection, can be used with no little force in favor of Catholic- 
ity. So, too, we may say of the proof for the Church, what Newman says 
of the evidences of Christianity, that they presuppose “a belief and 
perception of the Divine Presence, a recognition of His attributes 
and an admiration of His Person viewed under them; a conviction 
of the worth of the soul and of the reality and momentousness of the 
unseen world, an understanding that, in proportion as we partake 
in our own persons of the attributes which we adore in Him, we are 
dear to Him; a consciousness on the contrary that we are far from 
exemplifying them, a consequent insight into our guilt and misery, 
an eager hope of reconciliation to Him, a desire to know and love 
Him, and a sensitive looking-out in all that happens, whether in the 
course of nature or of human life, for tokens, if such there be, of His 
bestowing on us what we so greatly need.’’? It is in the soul 
possessed of a firm grasp on the principles of natural religion and of 
a loyal devotion to the dictates of the moral judgment that the Church 
finds her most attentive listener and her most faithful disciple. We 
can say of the Church, therefore, what the last named author affirms 
of the Christian Revelation: 


“The Religion of Nature is a mere inchoation, and needs a complement, —it 
can have but one complement, and that very complement Christianity. 

“Thus it is that Christianity is the fulfilment of the promise made to Abana 
and of the Mosaic revelations; this is how it has been able from the first to occupy 


t Rev. C. F. Nolloth, M. A.: The Resurrection of Our Lord and Recent Criti- 
cism. Hibbert Journal, April, 1905. 


2 The Grammar of Assent, Ch. x., 8. 2. 
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the world and gain a hold on every class of human society to which its preachers 
reached; this is why the Roman power and the multitude of religions which it em- 
braced could not stand against it; this is the secret of its sustained energy and its 
never-flagging martyrdoms; this is how at present it is so mysteriously potent, in 
spite of the new and fearful adversaries which beset its path. It has with it that 
gift of staunching and healing the one deep wound of human nature, which avails 
more for its success than a full encyclopedia of scientific knowledge and a whole 
library of controversy, and therefore it must last while human nature lasts. It is a 
living truth which never can grow old. 

‘Some persons speak of it as if it were a thing of history, with only indirect 
bearings upon modern times; I cannot allow that it is a mere historical religion. 
Certainly it has its foundations in past and glorious memories, but its power is in 
the present. It is no dreary matter of antiquarianism; we do not contemplate it in 
conclusions drawn from dumb documents and dead events, but by faith exercised in 
ever-living objects, and by the appropriation and use of ever-recurring gifts.” ‘ 


The power to bring Christ to men, and to take men to 
Christ, the God-given ability to save sinners and to fashion saints 
by means of the truth our Saviour has revealed, the institutions He 
has established, and the precepts and counsels He has promulgated, 
this is the irreducible minimum preserved to the Church in all stages 
of growth and adaptation. We need to have our attention drawn 
to this the more forcibly because in disputes about minor matters, 
we sometimes overlook or slight this most important point of all. 
And nowadays, such disputes grow frequent and impassioned. The 
sense of ecclesiastical limitations becomes keener and spreads wider 
every year. A previous generation was concerned mainly with the 
debarring of churchmen from the political field, and the rejecting 
of ecclesiastical supremacy. More than once, Newman had to protest 
against a fear that the Pope would interfere with the legitimate work- 
ings of government by the arbitrary exercise of religious authority. In 
our day, science manifests much the same degree of anxiety that the 
State displayed then. What the world is most insistent in claiming now, 
is the right to break away from scientific traditions, no matter how long 
they have prevailed, nor by whom they have been defended; and this 
claim becomes the basis of resistance to the Church. That resistance, 
of course, is logically at an end when we have shown that to decide 
upon a mere scientific opinion does not enter into the scope of the 
Church’s office. Hence we must often and loudly reaffirm in the 
hearing of the present generation, that the Church is established for 
the eternal salvation and the spiritual perfection of humanity; that 
for the obtaining of this end alone does she profess to be equipped; 
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and that she will never throw the egis of her divine authority over 
anything which is not of concern to the health of the soul. A declar- 
ation of this sort should not only allay suspicion but also excite new 
interest in the Church’s claim to be the great spiritual teacher of 
mankind. In addition, it should so prepare the Catholic mind for 
approaching developments, as to render faith unshakeable. That 
the fundamental Catholic principle—facts never contradict doc- 
trine—may be held unwaveringly, the faithful must realize that 
the Church commits herself only to matters of religious import, not 
to points of purely scientific interest; whereas true science willingly 
recognizes religious interests to be outside its Jurisdiction, and con- 
sistently abstains. from pronouncing upon the established means of 
reaching the kingdom of Heaven. 

This does not mean that all will be plain sailing, that there will 
remain no mysteries and no realm of uncertain jurisdiction; but that 
amid the storm of intellectual difficulties, we shall have a fast prin- 
ciple to hold by, namely, the Church’s commission to teach the means 
of spiritual salvation, and an efficient motive for loyalty, namely, 
the spell cast over our souls by her creative power of holiness. In 
the hour of mental darkness, a consciousness that to us and to other 
men the Church has been as a nursing mother in spiritual infancy 
and in moral illness, will make us feel that to cling fast to her is some- 
thing eternally worth while; and to wait hopefully for her final vindi- 
cation will be as clear a duty as to defend the innocence of a friend 
or a lover. Hence, what seems like unreasoning prejudice or mere 
bigotry in the constancy of the Catholic is in reality the behest of 
an inviolable instinct. A worthy motive lies behind his firmness. . 
In virtue of that motive, the Catholic “is sure, and nothing shall 
make him doubt, that if anything seems to be proved by astronomer, 
or geologist, or chronologist, or antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradic- 
tion to the dogmas of faith, that point will eventually turn out, first, not 
to be proved, or, secondly, not contradictory, or, thirdly, not contradictory 
to anything really revealed, but to something which has been con- 
fused with revelation. . . . Instead of being irritated at the 
momentary triumph of the foes of Revelation, if such a feeling of 
triumph there be, and of hurrying on a forcible solution of the diff- 
culty, which may in the event only reduce the inquiry to an inex- 
tricable tangle, he will recollect that, in the order of Providence, our 
seeming dangers are often our greatest gains; that in the words of 
the Protestant poet, 
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The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” ! 


Who can deny that the Church will profit by the spread of under- 
standing concerning her true relations to human life? And who can 
suppose that serious men, contemplating her efficiency as an instru- 
ment of holiness, will withhold their reverence? The ideals she teaches 
and the practices she inculcates give telling evidence of her divine origin. 
Her moral system trains men in the achievement of wonders beyond 
the power of nature; she provides spiritual exercises and instruments 
adequate to the needs of each child of Adam, be he emotional or 
intellectual, poetical or practical, reserved or affectionate in dispo- 
sition; her asceticism brings out what are unmistakably. the best 
possibilities of the human soul; and she makes real heroism a thing 
of every day in the lives of Catholic husbands and Catholic mothers. 

These are the enduring activities, these the proper characteristics 
of the Church. All who realize that she is thus helpful to the race 
in its attempts to rise in the moral scale, will forbear to reproach her 
for not teaching the secrets of science and history. Brain-weary 
with study of the spiritual problems, which, like the scattered pieces 
of a puzzle-picture, lie strewn along the path of life, man is glad enough 
to sit down as a docile pupil at the feet of anyone capable of teaching 
him the truth about his soul. In the performance of this task the 
Church need never fear a rival. Most plainly she spells out the mystic 
handwriting; most convincingly she interprets the vision and the 
dream. And what she proclaims, our best instincts confirm,—we 
can hardly help recognizing it as true. Little matter if, after having 
taught us the most vital things, she leaves us to our own industry 
and personal gifts in questions which do not affect our redemption 
from sin and our conversion to God. 

It is most necessary of all, then, that we should keep prominently ' 
in view the Church’s power to promote moral healthiness and holiness, 
to bestow spiritual life and peace and beauty. The evil to be dreaded, 
is not the spread of critical views nor the decay of an old mentality, 
but the tendency to draw attention away from the most important 
issues of all,—the issues, too, where the Church has least to fear. 
The danger lies in the multiplication of defenders who perform the 
lesser things of the law, and neglect the greater; who censure mental 
disagreement more than moral fault; who would substitute intel- 


1 Newman, Idea of a University, I1., VIII., 4. 
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lectualism for holiness, and learning for a contrite heart. Though 
the advance of thought should explode innumerable old theses and 
hurry along every one of the sciences into amazingly new positions, 
little harm will result if we accept the Church at her own valuation; 
but to make her the embodiment of a party, to set up in her name a 
theory to which she shall be irrevocably committed—this is to court 
inevitable disaster. 

Let those, then, who are concerned about the attitude for a 
Catholic to take in the face of the new learning, remember that the 
most important point of all is to identify Catholicity with what is 
holiest and noblest in human lives. Let the Church be revealed, in 
doctrine and in deed, as the indispensable aid of the aspiring soul. And 
if there be parading to-day under the shadow of her great name a 
spirit disposed to measure Heaven by the standard of bare intellectual 
agreement, to scour land and sea in the interests of external con- 
formity and meanwhile to quench the smoking flax which might 
easily have been fanned into a sacred flame to make light of simple 
yearnings after goodness and untutored strivings for virtue, let this 
spirit be exposed and denounced as the merest travesty of Catholicism. 
‘So too, if there be among us a tendency to disregard the instruments 
of holiness which have sanctified unnumbered generations of the 
‘Church’s children, to neglect the science of the saints, and to forget 
that Christianity is a call to perfection of life—then let such tendency be 
declared the most fatal of all the dangers we have reason to dread. 

In view of what has been said, it seems probable enough that 
nothing would serve the Church better in this generation than a wide 
diffusion of knowledge concerning her function in the work of spiritual 
development. It is indeed, a matter of no little moment that people 
should appreciate the worth of those precious seeds of godliness which 
the Church has been cherishing for so many long centuries, that in 
this day they may be planted in human hearts and bring forth fruit a 
hundred fold. Were every man to find out what Catholicism has said 
and what Catholicism has done with regard to the things which concern 
mankind’s spiritual interests, a new epoch of Christianity would begin; 
for surely such discovery would result in a renascence of affection 
for the old Church which has dealt with human aspirations more 
sympathetically and promoted soul-growth more effectually than 
any other influence known to history. 


JosEPH McSortey, C. S. P. 


MAN VERSUS THE COSMOS. 
Francis P. Duffy, D. D. 


Underlying the present widespread attitude of hesitation or 
doubt with regard to the positions held by religion concerning man’s 
nature and destiny, is an assumption or a state of mind, which, though 
seldom pushed forward in formal argument, is still in all cases an im- 
portant, and in most, the principal element in the difficulty. Religious- 
minded persons are usually prone to discover pride of human intellect 
as the latent cause of unbelief; but here we meet with the seeming 
paradox that loss of faith proceeds from a deep and dismal humility. 
With the advance of knowledge concerning the extent in space and 
time of the physical universe, man has tended to lose his good conceit of 
himself; he finds the sense of hisown importance in the scheme of things 
eradually fading away, and he is ina receptive mood for arguments, 
which aim to prove that, excepting in accidental complexity of arrange- 
ment, he is in no wise different from the rest of the universe. It is 
this point of view—in Professor Haeckel’s language, the “ cosmological,”’ 
as opposed to the ‘‘anthropistic perspective’’—which is the main factor 
in the failure of many men to see or to appreciate the evidence for 
the truths of natural religion. 

It is easy to mark the successive grades of descent in man’s supposed 
fall from his high estate in the universe, down, down into the primal 
cosmic mud. ‘The first blow was given by the heliocentric theory in 
astronomy, which necessitated such a radical change of view concern- 
ing the place held by our planet in the solar system, and in the sidereal 
universe. Then came the theory of Kant and Laplace on the develop- 
ment of the present stellar universe, with its striking contrast between 
the untold ages in which the world has been making, and the few 
years during which our race has occupied this little portion of it. 
When, in addition to all this, the theory of biological evolution now 
offers a scheme of continuity for all forms of life, it is little wonder that 
the human imagination, fired with the vastness and magnificence of - 
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the plan, leaps boldly over the places where reason discovers barriers or 
chasms, and accepts the view that all is the result of the evolution of 
physical forces, that life is but a chance product, and consciousness an 
accidental and passing phase in the infinite processes of material change. 

Judged by the standards of orderly and systematic reasoning, 
this monistic theory is found to be wofully lacking even in the sort of 
arguments which itself professes to demand. It acknowledges that, 
so far as proof goes, there are breaches in the continuity which the 
system requires,—in fact it is difficult to find stronger statements 
of the impossibility of explaining mind in terms of matter than can 
be culled from the writings of men more or less deservedly classed 
as materialists. But when the spell of magnitude is over them, in 
spite of their reason and their reasonings, they return to the feeling, 
that, after all, materialism will have to be admitted as the ultimate 
explanation of things. Back of an attitude such as this is a state of 
mind that is emotional rather than rational. The imagination of a 
man is overpowered by the greatness of the universe, and depressed 
by the vision of the comparative insignificance of humanity. Argu- 
ment, it is evident, does not fully meet the needs of the situation. 
The reason may be satisfied, but the old difficulty keeps coming back 
with a power, vague, cloudy, but impressive, and to some minds, 
overwhelming. In order to deal with it, we must make a sympathetic 
study of the state of mind which produces it, and then see whether 
there be not at hand other standards of comparison and judgment 
which will relieve the oppressed intelligence of its dismal burden. 

Let us then take our flight from off this planet and watch it as 
it rapidly recedes from view. Man and his works are quickly lost 
to sight, and the islet in space on which he lives dwindles to a ball, a 
gleam of borrowed light, a fiery point; then, as we sweep outward 
to distant solar systems, our gigantic sun gradually lessens to a coal 
of fire, and its train of attendant. planets is no longer visible. We 
take our stand far off amongst the Pleiades, and view the universe. 
We peer through “the backward and abysm of time”’ to a period long 
before our little planet had burst its bonds and started on its inde- 
pendent course. We look through millions and millions of miles of 
ever-widening space, tenanted by gigantic worlds and the scene of 
‘tremendous activities. And as we turn our thoughts to the little 
home-planet which we have left so far behind, we see it as dwarfed 
into less than insignificance, and man, who seems so wonderful in his 
own eyes, is shrivelled into nothingness. 
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So far as imagination goes, our belief in one of the two primary 
truths of religion—the existence of God,—is helped rather than hin-- 
dered by contemplation such as this. The manifestation of order, 
progress, majesty, and might, revealed in our modern conception 
_ of the universe, impresses on us more deeply than ever, a belief in an 
Omnipotent and Intelligent Creator. But if such be the case when 
we gaze upwards from our eyrie towards God, it is far different when 
we glance down at the planet earth, and its principal inhabitant, 
Man. The words of Preacher and Psalmist, of poet and saint, on 
the littleness of man and the vanity of human life, take on a new 
and more awful significance, for, as now interpreted, they leave no 
hope behind. The familiar phrases come unbidden to our lips:— 
“Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity’; “What is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him?” “What is it all but the trouble of ants, in the 
gleam of a million million of suns?’’ Shall this little being with his 
few short years of life, whose puny strength is made the play- 
thing of the forces at work around him, shall he claim a higher 
nature or a more enduring existence than this broad world which 
stretches now beyond my ken until imagination fails in the effort 
to compass it ? 

Such is the cosmological perspective. It does not constitute 
an argument against the plain facts and solid principles on which a 
spiritual philosophy is reared; but it creates an attitude, a mood, a 
condition of receptivity, which makes fact and logic of little avail, 
and which inclines one to accept the position that man is, in every 
respect, of a piece with the rest of nature, a mere side-eddy in the 
whirling meelstrom of matter. We shall not here attempt to attack 
the positions of materialism with logical weapons. This task has 
been undertaken and accomplished over and over again by men of 
widely different philosophical beliefs. As a reasoned system of phil- 
osophy, materialism has no standing. Ours shall be the work of 
examining its underlying assumption, and presenting other points of 
view from which the universe can be considered. 

The first answer that suggests itself to the pretensions of mater- 
ialism is that of Berkeley. There is no cure for the nightmare of all- 
smothering matter equal to a friendly acquaintance with idealism. 
It lifts our head, and puts us on our feet, and says: See! the vague 
and terrifying monster which has oppressed you, is nothing but a 
dream. What is this matter, after all, that looms so large on the . 
imagination— 
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‘“When the light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 

And tingle; and the heart is sick, 

And all the wheels of Being slow?”’ 
It is nothing at all until some mind thinks it. Your own self, 
your mind is the only true Reality. This wonderful physical universe 
which overwhelms you with its vastness, has order, magnitude, sub- 
limity, power, only in so far as minds put these attributes into it. 
Do not tremble before your own conception, like a boy that is fright- 
ened at a story invented by himself. 

Other comforters, less radical in their methods, will say: At 
least what you are surest of is yourself. As a clever and thoughtful 
modern essayist expresses it: 

‘He [Meeterlinck] discovers the one indestructible thing. This material world on 
which vast systems have been superimposed—this may mean anything. It may be 
a dream, it may be a joke, it may be a trap or temptation, it may be a charade, it may 
be the beatific vision: the only thing of which we are certain is this human soul.” 
What sense is there in being impressed by something that may 
be, for aught you can ever know, a creature of your own fancy? Turn 
your thoughts rather towards the realm of mind and ideas, the only 
world of which you can be certain. Seek there for nobility and great- 
ness and power; your search will not be unrewarded, and the fruits 
of your seeking will be realities which are real beyond all doubt. 

One may be an idealist or not, but it is an interesting and profit- 
able experiment at times to see how easy it is to drop that realistic 
view of the extended world, on which the strength of the difficulty 
from vastness depends. At one moment we can take the normal 
view of our sense faculty as the sensitive plate of a camera on which 
the great real world of material objects imprints its forms; but it is sur- 
prising to see how easily and readily we get accustomed to a way 
of viewing that same faculty as a kinetoscope which projects its own 
creations, “magic shadow-shapes that come and go,’ on the dark 
background of the void. What is called ‘‘common sense” will reject 
the latter hypothesis offhand as absurd, but it may be remarked 
that the uncommon sense of the greatest thinkers of our race is, to 
say the least, by no means so ready or so absolute in its condemna- 
tion. And whatever be their solution of the logical question raised 
by the rival claims of idealism and realism, there is no hesitating note 
in their decision of the more important ontological question, in the 
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dispute for supremacy between idealism and materialism. If we 
were limited in our philosophical catechism to a choice between these 
two answers: “What is mind? Mind is the temporary and acci- 
dental result of the arrangement of certain extended particles of 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and potassium”’; and 
“What is matter? Matter is an idea formed by minds,” the over- 
whelming majority of philosophers would accept unreservedly the 
latter view. Nor is this decision the outcome of antiquated pre- 
scientific views of the relations between man and the cosmos. Modern 
philosophers, many of whom are themselves scientists, and all of 
whom show familiar acquaintance with the results of scientific in- 
- vestigation, are not a whit perturbed by the bugaboo of materialism; 
on the contrary, the whole trend of philosophic thought in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, is in the direction of an idealistic 
interpretation of the universe. | 

This is not here advanced as a final philosophical position. 
But when a man is falling prone under the impact of a heavy shock, ~ 
there is advantage in even an over-strenuous push in the opposite 
direction. When he has recovered his balance, he can begin to look 
calmly about him for a safe and sure way out of his predicament. 
An intelligent man who has heard a strong and sweeping statement 
of the arguments in favor of any theory, say of collectivism, will 
find profit in going to hear an equally thorough-going defence of in- 
dividualism. After mature deliberation, he will probably find 
some Via Media, which allows for the element of truth in both the 
opposing theories. In the supreme court of intelligence it is 
profitable to give ear to contradictory interpretations of the law. 
Or, to vary and strengthen the metaphor, a good allopathic 
dose of idealism is a wholesome medicine once in a while to 
drive out the soul-sickness of materialism. Or, finally, to speak 
without metaphor, when any man has considered the arguments to 
prove that the material universe possibly does not exist, and certainly 
does not exist for him, except as a process of his own thinking, he 
will be less impressed’ by that view of things which sees man and his 
history as “but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, a moment’s anger 
of bees in their hive,” and his last end to be “swallow’d in vastness, 
lost in Silence, drown’d in the deeps of a meaningless Past.” 

Another method of considering this problem, and one that must 
be adopted by those who hold to a realistic philosophy, and admit 
the extended world and the conclusions of science in regard to it, is 
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to inquire whether the acknowledged superiority in size and duration 
of the physical universe constitutes any valid presumption against 
the claims of intelligent beings to a distinct nature and destiny. The 
question then resolves itself into something like this: Are size and 
duration the proper bases of judgment? If man were unimaginably 
greater than he is in mere physical strength and length of life, would 
his claims for distinction from the mass of matter be at all changed? 
Would man be, in any essential respects, greater than he is now, if he 
had in his body, at the disposal of his will, the major part of the matter 
and energy in the universe? It might be profitable to indulge in 
such a fancy, grotesque as it may seem, in order to appreciate cor- 
rectly what constitutes the true greatness of man. Let us, then, | 
invoke the genius of Swift, and consider such a being in such a world. 

Imagine that the whole sidereal universe is brought together 
into a single sphere, or better, disk, in which our planets would be 
as pebbles, and our suns as coals of fire. And on this dwelling-place 
put beings resembling us in birth, growth, and death, and in all the 
perfections or limitations of mental and moral powers. But picture 
this Sidereal man as a huge creature, to whom ‘our ocean is like a 
drop of dew, who can wear the sun as a jewel in his ring, to whom the 
swirling nebulee which are the dust of worlds, are but as a puff of smoke, 
as he stalks like great Orion’s self across tremendous fields of space. 
Let Perseus and Andromeda and their peers be real, not merely as 
they might have been to the imagination of the ancients, but with 
the gigantic proportions which modern scientific conceptions would 
give them. 

Furthermore, in order not to omit any of the points in favor of 
the opposite side, in the case of man versus the cosmos, let us endow 
our imaginary beings with powers over the physical conditions of 
their environment immeasureably in excess of those which we possess: 
over the powers of our planet. To keep with the just limits of our 
comparison, however, we must refrain from consideration of the in- 
crease in mental power and knowledge which they might be supposed 
to attain by reason of their superiority over the forces of the material 
world. If this element were allowed to enter in, we might be justly 
accused of shifting the issue, and of comparing the extended universe, 
not with man as we know him, but with a being that far transcends: 
him in intellectual and moral endowments. If we ventured for a 
moment to indulge in speculation on the point we have raised, it 
would indeed be possible to construct an argument to show that. 
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such a race would, on account of its mastery over nature, be in a 
position to obtain far more knowledge than we possess concerning 
the powers of the physical universe, and thus to arrive speedily at a 
much higher state of perfection. On the other hand, however, there 
are strong grounds for the belief that, granted our present laws of 
the conditions of progress, the very ease with which nature could be 
controlled, would militate against mental progress, just as it does 
in the seemingly favored portions of this planet, and thus our Cosmic 
Giants would be a race of stupid savages. 

But, as we have seen, our comparison can be more fairly made 
if we consider them as having exactly the same gifts of mind and 
heart as we ourselves possess. And this being the case, it would be 
possible to eliminate from the problem the whole question of the length 
of life which we should allow to them. There would seem to be a 
certain appropriateness in assigning to them an increase in duration 
proportionate to their increased bulk; but the difficulty in the way 
of our generosity is that it would not do them any good. They would 
probably never know that “the part of time they share” is extra- 
ordinarily long, according to terrestrial standards. If, during the 
tract of time at their disposal, they attain only to our degree of mental 
life, their lives will seem to them just as short or as long as ours do 
to us. In order to keep a standard chronometer, let us suppose that 
our solar system be left running as usual in the new universe. Then 
if the Sidereal infant, during seven quintillions of years, has arrived 
at the mental development of the earth child of seven, he has lived 
just as long as his terrestrial brother. For the sake of the imagination, 
we shall still preserve this element of zonian duration in our com- 
parison; but it is a salutary exercise to note how far our mental life 
lies outside the category of time considered merely as a measurement 
of physical changes. 

The question now admits of being fairly put. The imagination 
has been impressed by a sense of the vastness and hugeness of the 
physical world. We grapple boldly with the difficulty by imagining 
all that vastness and hugeness to be under the control of beings like 
us, or even under our own control. Now let us ask ourselves whether 
we really feel that we are essentially different or more important 
than when we were cooped up in the narrow confines of earth. Bigger 
and stronger, certainly we are—children are playing ball with extinct 
suns, prettily marked pebbles like Jupiter are passed from hand to 
hand as curiosities, and women are wearing necklaces of shimmering 
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moons; friend reaches across inter-stellar spaces to grasp the hand 
of friend; and when enemies meet in conflict, the universe seems to 
tremble under the shock. 

But in all else we are unchanged—in all that belongs to the domain 
of thought—in science, philosophy, religion, government, education, 
morals, passions, habits. On all this side of our nature we have the 
same powers and the same weaknesses, the trials, the defeats, the 
successes, which are experienced by humanity here and now. We 
are still beings that make progress, by slow degrees and through 
many failures, to deeper knowledge of ourselves and our world, to 
more peaceful social conditions, to a higher general level of morality. 
We are still mixed good and bad, knowing good and evil, and following 
our conscience or our passions, as the case may be. Our race is dis- 
graced by the vile, the mean, the unjust, the brutal, but we find also 
many a deed of love and faith, of generosity and loyalty and self- 
sacrifice, and of devotion to duty even unto death. The best of us, 
and indeed nearly all of us at one time or another, are still swayed 
by motives higher than ourselves. We use our stupendous physical 
powers in the service of an ideal, a principle, a something which is 
not material, not personal, but which belongs to the world of the 
unseen and the unselfish—national liberty, justice, honor, faith, duty, 
holiness. In such causes as these we expend our gigantic energies, 
and submit our huge bodies to captivity, and gladly suffer that the 
long ages of our life should be cut in twain, feeling ourselves blest 
that we have a mighty and a glorious gift to offer as a sacrifice on 
the altar of the Ideal. 

What would be the attitude of a thoughful-minded inherent 
of a world such as we have imagined? Would his realization of the 
amount of matter which his will controls, affect in any way, for better 
or for worse, his speculations on his own nature and destiny? 

_He would look back through the long history of his race, and 
find in it the brief record of men who were born, and lived out their 
lives, each in his own fashion, and being dead, are gone—whither? 
“And all the tume that Adam lived, came to nine hundred and thirty 
years, and he died. . . . And all the days of Seth were nine hun- 
dred and twelve years, and he died. . . . And all the days of Lamech 
came to seven hundred and seventy-seven years, and he died.’ These 
_ shadowy men of ancient days are all fellows in mortality. And many 
whom he himself knew, the kindly generous friends he loved, and 
the foes he detested, the brave and devoted, and the base and mean, 
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these also are dead. What matters it to him that their lives have 
lasted through countless «ons, or that their huge bodies are now’ 
changed into the star-dust of constellations to be? Is there any 
eround in such thoughts as these, for hope or for despair? Does 
the memory of the long life past give assurance of an eternity to come? 
Does the sight of the enormous corpse, now turning to corruption, 
give evidence by its size, of the continued existence of the principle 
that made it man? No! even as we put the question, we see that 
there is no hope in clay, no matter how much of it we imagine; the 
elements of time and space, stretch them or spread them as one will, 
have no part for good or ill in the great problem of human destiny. 

The Sidereal philosopher will face the problem with exactly the 
same data as his brother on earth. The same questions urge them- 
selves on him as on us: Whence came this life, this consciousness, 
this intelligence, this sacred call of duty, and to what end? And 
now that we no longer see the manifestations of these things, have 
they ceased to be? Is this lump of corruption—great or small, it 
matters not—all that ever really was? And has that which seemed 
to rule it, to use it for higher ends than itself, to spend and destroy 
it for an ideal, has that ceased utterly from out the sum of existences, 
leaving nothing behind but this dissolving mass of lifeless clay? In 
his reflection on these questions, he can be free from the prejudices 
which encumber our thinking; but the real factors in the great prob- 
lems of the origin and purpose of human life are the same for him 
as for us. Temporal duration and physical magnitude count as 
nothing; the sole factors are life and intelligence and conscience and 
the demand for justice. The only advantage he has is that he can 
consider the problem rationally, his imagination untroubled by the 
seeming preponderance of brute matter in his universe. He can 
see clearly the evidence which shows that life is not the mere grinding 
and whirling of particles of cosmic dust, that intelligence is not the 
product of cunningly fashioned clay, that conscience is not evolved 
from the clod, that there is, in that composite being, man, a something 
loftier and more enduring than the “muddy vesture of decay,” in 
which it is temporarily clothed. 

And indeed, even for us Liliputians of earth, there needs no 
Gulliver to come hither to tell us these things. We have had, and 
have, our clear-eyed men a-plenty, poets, philosophers, and saints, 
who have balanced mind and matter in the scales of reason, and have 
seen the Cosmos kick the beam. ‘The soul is like eternity in Addi- 
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son’s vision of the golden scales: 

“Upon my laying this weight . . . in one of the scales, though I threw 
in that of time, . . . with many other weights, which in my hand seemed very 
ponderous, they were not able to stir the opposite balance, nor could they have 
prevailed, though assisted with the weight of the sun, the stars, and the earth.” 
The same estimate is shown in the saying of Coleridge that God 
made man so little and the physical universe so vast “ to show that 
dirt is cheap.” 

Let us now return to our watch-tower in the skies and gaze once 
more at the stellar universe. What now impresses us is that these 
huge masses of matter have neither knowledge nor will of their own, 
that they go on in their appointed ways, blind, gross, stupid, without 
consciousness of their power or knowledge of their ends; while on the 
other hand, we, puny though we seem, know ourselves and know 
them. We weigh and measure them. We supplement our senses 
by perfecting instruments to unravel their secrets. In that part 
of space which our bodies occupy, the undaunted mind boldly accepts 
the contest with the brute forces of nature, and finds in their oppo- 
sition a challenge to rise to ever new and higher efforts to bind them 
to its service. More than that, we have within us a power, a spark 
of that Divinity which made all things according to Wisdom and 
Law, by which we can go beyond the visible and tangible, and dis- 
cover the inner nature and causes of things, the purpose, the plan, 
the laws by which they are governed, and further yet, the one in- 
finite Lawgiver Himself, by whom and in whom and for whom are 
all the things that are. a 

Or to take another point of view, and a still more striking one— 
we can consider the contrast between physical and moral greatness. 
There is none whose soul is so bound with clay that he cannot feel 
that there is no greater or nobler thing in the universe than human 
heroism, whether it be shown against the physical might of the tyrant 
or the mob, or the destroying powers of nature. It is in comparison 
with these last that we have here to establish our position. Nowhere 
has been better expressed the contrast between the might of the 
ocean and the pettiness of man, than in the familiar lines in Childe 


Harold: 


‘‘His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies.”’ 
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And yet both the writer and the readers of these awe-inspiring lines 
would be quick to acknowledge that there is a manifestation of a | 
nobler and higher power in the struggles of a lifeboat crew, risking 
their own lives in the storm to save the lives of others. Their efforts 
may be weak and futile. The mighty ocean may toss their frail 
bark about, “spurning it to the skies’’; it may beat out their lives 
among its breakers; but there has been shown forth in this world a 
nobler energy than the ocean’s, something other and better than the 
“vile strength”’ of muscle, which coped so inefficiently with the same kind 
of strength in wind and wave. “They that go down to the sea in ships 
have seen the works of the Lord, anc his wonders in the 
deep’’; they have seen no nobler work of the Lord, and no greater 
wonder in the deep, than the daring and devotion of man. 

Did not the Roman soldier, standing by his post even until death, 
in the shower of ashes from Vesuvius, present a sublimer spectacle 
than all the might of that angry volcano? If man cannot always 
contend with the powers of nature, he is able to put forth a power 
they can never reach; as the Latin poet says, he can stand unterrified 
even though the rended earth should come crashing in ruins about 
his head. 

Nor is it alone in such extreme and striking cases as these that 
we find exhibited the superiority of the moral over the material world, 
though in the examples given, the contrast is more vivid. Every- 
where in human life that we find, in little things or in great, self- 
sacrifice, devotion to duty, the surrender of self to the cause of the 
true and the holy, we have the expression of a higher energy than 
the whole inanimate world can command. If we measure forces 
in the golden scales of worth, a dying girl, motionless and speechless, 
by the mere expression of face by which she rejects evil counsel, or 
shows her willingness to make a sacrifice, puts forth a power, in com- 
parison with which the crash of giant spheres is as nothing. for 
Kant, two things were sublime—the starry heavens and the human 
conscience—but surely the latter much more than the former. In- 
deed, no student of that great philosopher could doubt for an instant 
what his decision would be, if called upon to declare his judgment 
as to the relative worth of these two kinds of greatness. The fore- 
runner of Laplace in the propounding of the nebular theory concern- 
ing the cosmos, has concluded, as the final result of all his thinking, 
that the one absolute and perfect thing in the universe, is the moral 
conscience of man. | 
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It is only shallow and empty minds that will be permanently 
disturbed by the vision of the bulk and burliness of the cosmos; the 
clear-headed and noble-minded of our race will always re-echo the 
brave and sensible words of good old Sir Thomas Browne: 

“The world that I regard is myself; it is the Microcosm of my 
own frame that I cast mine eye on; for the other, I use it but like my 
Globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. Men that 
look upon my outside, perusing only my condition and Fortunes, do 
err in my Altitude; for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth 
is a point not only in respect of the Heaven above us, but of that 
heavenly and celestial part within us; that mass of Flesh that cireum- 
scribes me, limits not my mind; that surface that tells the Heavens 
it hath an end, cannot persuade me I have any: I take my circle 
to be above three hundred and sixty; though the number of the Are 
do measure my body, it comprehendeth not my mind; whilst I study 
to find how I am a Microcosm, or little World, I find myself some- 
thing more than the great one. There is surely a piece of Divinity 
in us, something that was before the Elements, and owes no homage 
unto the Sun.” 


Francis P. DuFFy. 


MmeoeeNT VIEWS ON BIBLICAL 
INSPIRATION. (I) 


James F. Driscoll, Dy DY 


Though most of our manuals of Introduction to Sacred Scripture 
contain what purports to be a dogmatic and apparently final discussion 
of the nature and extent of inspiration, the great majority of Catholic 
scholars of the present day will doubtless agree with Father von 
Hummelauer, 8. J., when in a recent essay * of great interest and sig- 
nificance, he affirms that in his opinion, the time for a definite treatise 
on the subject is not yet come. They will feel rather, in endorsing 
the view of the learned Jesuit, that it has a general application to 
most of the issues raised by the critical studies of recent times as 
applied to the Bible. 

From the apologetic view-point the Scripture problem is generally 
recognized to be the burning question of the hour. It is causing per- 
plexity and alarm in many quarters, and not a few anxious souls 
who are perhaps not fully aware of the number and intricacy of the 
difficulties involved, are impatiently awaiting peremptory solutions, 
authoritative as well as scientific. They look expectantly towards 
authority for a series of dogmatic rulings that will settle once for all 
certain points of the controversy, and in a similar spirit they demand 
of the Catholic exegete and theologian clear-cut notions, accurately 
defined positions or theses supported by clinching, unanswerable 
proofs. In either case the expectation is premature. It is the well 
known custom of the Chureh guided by the Holy Ghost, and wise 
with the wisdom and experience of ages, to proceed with slow caution 
in such matters; and a clear indication of her intention not to depart 
in the present crisis from the same prudent policy may be gathered 
from the very opportune creation of a permanent Biblical Commission 
composed of members who are specialists in the field of biblical re- 
search, as well as of trained theologians. When one considers the com- 
plexity of the topics to be discussed by this tribunal of experts, together 


1 Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage, mit besonderer Ruecksicht auj das Alte Testa- 
ment, von Franz von Hummelauer, 8. J. Herder, 1904. 
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with the far-reaching importance of the decisions to which their findings 
will naturally lead, it is safe to assume that final authoritative pro- 
nouncements, at least on certain more difficult points, will not be 
forth-coming in the near future. Premature likewise, and for similar 
reasons, is the demand addressed to the theologians and exegetes. 
Although it is plain that the latter are now in possession of vast stores 
of information bearing on scriptural questions, which were unknown 
to the commentators of a century ago, it is none the less certain that 
the sources of this information are far from being fully exploited. 

Historic science has indeed wrought wonders in our own day. With 
its brilliant discoveries and its searching critical methods it has simply 
revolutionized our knowledge of antiquity, reclaiming and recon- 
structing with living detail the tableau of those mighty civilizations 
of which there had survived only the vaguest and most shadowy 
remembrance. It will doubtless also be conceded even by the most 
conservative, that the labors of scholars in the field of textual and 
higher criticism have contributed not a little to our better knowledge 
of the Sacred Writings. Yet, in spite of all this—or rather because 
of all this—it behooves us to be slow and cautious in pronouncing a 
verdict. History and criticism, although they have achieved so much, are 
far from having said their final word. There is still more room for 
fresh advances and new discoveries, no less than for the correction or 
retractation of some more or less conjectural and fanciful theories. 
The scholars who are in most constant touch with the labors and results 
of modern scientific research are agreed in admitting that much of the - 
available evidence is yet to be gathered in, to say nothing of the slow 
ulterior processes of collating, sifting and weighing. Just at present the 
new light, instead of elucidating the situation, seems rather to have a 
dazzling and confusing effect. Indeed, its ‘unexpected projection on 
the scene is precisely the cause of all the difficulty. Its first effect 
was naturally to cause our apologists to lose for a moment their bear- 
ings, and even now, after some time spent in “orientation,” the dis- 
cussion with regard to many of the important problems at issue, has 
not yet emerged from the stage of tentative solutions and more or 
less plausible working hypotheses. 

But though the time for definite scientific conclusions is yet in 
the future, the work of preparing for them is being carried on, and 
not a little has already been achieved in that direction. That the 
trend of modern critical investigation, while leaving intact and 
often confirming the substantial beliefs and doctrines of our 
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religion, has in many respects run counter to generally received 
theological and popular opinions concerning the Bible, cannot 
be denied. But it is well to bear in mind, statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the opposition is not between faith and science, 
_ but between the inferences, more or less scientific, of the critics, and 
those of the theologians; and no one who is conversant with the history 
of similar misunderstandings in the past, will have any serious mis- 
givings as to the peaceful issue of the present conflict. When, with 
the help of the new knowledge and the guiding influence of authority, 
the respective fields of theology and criticism will have been properly 
delimited, ample room will doubtless be found for an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences. In the nature of the case, this entente, involving 
as it does, mutual concessions, can only be arrived at through the 
earnest co-operation of men who, being at once and in the true sense 
of the terms, critics and theologians, approach the questions at issue 
reverently, in a broad, irenic spirit, and with the trained capacity 
to understand the positions, and appreciate the arguments and dif- 
ficulties of both sides. 

It is gratifying to note, in contrast with a less promising 
state of things in the past, that such are, in fact, the qualifications 
possessed by the most eminent Catholic apologists and_ scrip- 
turists of the present day. Ever deferential to authority and 
maintaining firmly the just claims of the faith once delivered 
to the saints, they at the same time accept, without misgiving or 
arriere pensée, albeit in a spirit of keen scholarly discrimination, the 
facts and inferences of modern criticism on their scientific face value. 
Thoroughly alive to the need of an adjustment between these facts 
and certain traditional views, they are earnestly seeking to establish 
the basis of a more uniform solution of biblical difficulties on principles 
in harmony alike with the data of revealed truth and the scientific 
progress of the age. This group of writers who are now recognized 
as forming among Catholics, as it were, a new school of thought, 
counts an ever increasing number of adherents. It will suffice here 
by way of exemplification, to advert to the expressed views and scien- 
tific attitude of such eminent and accredited scholars as Lagrange, 
von Hummelauer, Schanz, Prat, Poels, Gigot and many others, several 
of whom are members of the Biblical Commission. Though working 
for the most part independently and in different intellectual sur- 
roundings, they have nevertheless been led by their careful investi- 
gations to adopt similar conclusions with regard to the main lines 
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of Scripture apologetics; and it is also a circumstance worthy of note 
in this connection, that some of these writers began their biblical 
studies not in a friendly spirit towards the new science, but with | 
the avowed purpose of disproving on scientific grounds those very 
conclusions to which they afterwards reluctantly subscribed. In 
the case of others, notably of Father von Hummelauer in his great 
work on the Pentateuch, a comparison between earlier and later 
writings reveals a similar marked change of attitude gradually brought 
about by a prolonged conscientious study of the situation. In fact, 
there is perhaps no instance worthy of note in the career of contem- 
porary Catholic scholars, at least of the younger generation, in which 
an honest, painstaking, personal investigation of the problems at issue 
has not resulted in an increased deference for the substantial claims 
of scientific criticism, and a heightened esteem for the greater number 
of its promoters. 


Be that as it may, the group of writers here referred to, feel the 
necessity of rejuvenating the apologetic methods in vogue among 
Catholics during the last century, * and, not indeed in a spirit of in- 
dependence, but with deep loyalty to the good cause, they have set 
about drawing up new lines of defence. That their task is an arduous 
one appears plainly, not only from the complex and exceedingly deli- 
cate nature of the problems under consideration, but also from the 
necessarily reconstructive character of much of their work, for it is a 
fact of universal experience that those who venture to disturb the 
quiet atmosphere of received opinions, and set in motion new currents — 
of thought, enter upon a way much lke that of the proverbial trans- 
eressor. In many an historic instance such work has received a 
just appreciation only long after the workers had passed away. 


Prominent and pioneer as it were, among the writers of the new 
school is Father M. J. Lagrange, O. P., Founder and President of 
the Catholic Biblical School of Jerusalem, a member of the Biblical 
Commission, and Editor of its official organ, La Revue Biblique 
Internationale. Under his able direction this periodical assumed 


The weak, wavering tactics of our Catholic apologists during the last century— 
tactics which have issued in a series of undignified retreats from one position to an- 
other in face of advancing science—have been fully described though not without 
bias, by Houtin in his Question Biblique au XIXme Siecle. Of this work an acute 
contemporary writer justly remarks that it is no less irrefutable in substance than 
unbearable by the sarcasm of its tone. This latter characteristic is sufficient to ex- 
plain and justify the censures that have been passed upon the book. 
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from the beginning a highly scientific character which involved in 
many respects a departure from the views, methods and tone pre- 
valent in the current manuals and in earlier publications of an apolo- 
getic nature. Those principles and theories of criticism which Father 
Lagrange has recognized as well founded, have been consistently 
applied by him in his excellent commentary on the Book of Judges ' 
the first issued of a series of commentaries projected by the learned 
Dominican, which, if carried out on the same scientific lines, we 
desire, for the credit of Catholic scholarship, to see pushed on to a 
speedy completion. 

In 1902 Father Lagrange gave a more systematic and ex professo 
formulation of his views on the biblical question in a series of lectures 
delivered before the theological students of the Catholic University 
of Toulouse. They were published later in book form, a second 
edition appearing in 1904 and bearing the printed sanction of the au- 
thorities in Rome as well as in Paris.” In this remarkable collection 
of essays, which it does not enter our present purpose to analyze or 
resume, he touches upon nearly all the important issues of the Scripture 
problem, with special reference, however, to their bearings on the 
Old Testament, and treats them in a broad, masterly fashion,—in a 
manner revealing at once the erudition of the critical scholar, and 
the philosophic acumen of the theologian trained in the School of 
Aquinas. While all the chapters are interesting and suggestive, the 
one dealing with the idea of inspiration viewed in the light of Biblical 
facts has a special claim on our attention, not only because of the 
fundamental character of the topic itself and its more or less direct 
bearing on all the others, but furthermore, because views very similar, 
if not identical with those here set forth, have been advocated also 
by other eminent scholars, 3 and have given rise to a considerable 
amount of wholesome discussion. 4 


1 Le Livre des Juges, par le P. Marie-Joseph Lagrange des Freres Precheurs. 
Paris, Lecoffre, 1903. 

2 La Methode Historique, par Marie-Joseph Lagrange. Directeur de 1’Ecole 
Biblique Catholique de Jérusalem. Paris, Lecoffre, 1904. 

Many of our readers will be glad to know that an English translation of this work 
has just been published by the London Catholic Truth Society. 

3 See von Hummelauer’s remarkable study mentioned at the beginning of the 
present paper; also two articles entitled ‘‘History and Inspiration” in the Catholic 
University Bulletin (Jan. and April, 1905,) by Dr. Henry A. Poels, who, like Father 
von Hummelauer, is a member of the Biblical Commission. 

4 See various articles and communications in the London Tablet during the last 
half year, also articles and book-reviews in the Month. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that beyond the fact of inspiration, 
relatively little concerning it has been made the direct object of divine 
revelation. For Catholics, certain other points such as the canon 
of the inspired books, the extension of inspiration to all the 
parts of these books, etc., have been ‘fixed once for all by 
the infallible teaching of the Church on whose authority they rest. 
The advantage of the Catholic position on this head is now being 
recognized by not a few outside the Church, for the farther we recede 
from the heated controversies which followed upon the rise of Pro- 
testantism, the plainer does it become to all, that the fact of inspira- 
tion regarding any particular book, or part of a book, is neither self- 
evident nor even demonstrable by any arguments that may be derived 
from the consideration of the books themselves. 

As regards the nature or the notion of inspiration, nothing has 
been strictly defined beyond confirming by conciliary decrees the 
traditional doctrine that inspiration implies divine authorship. The 
medieval formula: ‘Deus est auctor Scripture,” was sanctioned by 
the Council of Florence, and afterwards by the Council of Trent, 
which in its decree concerning the Sacred Scriptures, says: ‘“‘The 
Synod, following the example of the orthodox Fathers, receives and 
venerates with an equal feeling of piety and reverence, all the books 
of both the Old and the New Testament, since one God is the author 
of both.”’ However, as there are various ways in which it is possible 
to conceive of divine authorship, this notion leaves much to be de- 
termined by way of inference, as well as from direct observation of - 
the inspired writings. The consequent task of completing our know]l- 
edge on this point, and rendering it more precise, devolves naturally 
upon the theologians and the critics, but as these approach the question 
professionally from opposite standpoints, we find ourselves in pres- 
ence of two opposing tendencies, both legitimate within proper bounds 
—hboth having a claim upon our just consideration. The first—that 
of the theologian as such—aims at defining the nature and attributes 
of inspiration more or less exclusively by logical deduction from the 
revealed fact of divine authorship. The critic, on the other hand, 
starts with the examination of the ascertainable facts concerning 
the sacred books as we have them, and proceeds to frame a notion 
of inspiration with the sole view of making it harmonize with these facts 
and the inferences warranted by them. While either process is proper 
in its own sphere, if taken alone and independently, it is inadequate 
and misleading; each needs to be controlled and checked by the other. 
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If we proceed to examine the Sacred Writings on a merely ration- 
alistic basis, without thought or pre-occupation as to their super- 
naturally inspired character, our analysis will naturally lead us to 
place them in the same category as other merely human productions 
—with perhaps a difference of degree—for the charisma of inspiration 
is not a factor experimentally discernible in its effects; it is a quality 
which eludes the efforts of our critical analysis, just as completely 
as does the spirituality of the human soul escape the scrutiny of the 
physiologist. If, on the other hand, we take as our starting point 
the revealed doctrine of inspiration, viz., that God is the author of 
the Sacred Volume, and proceed to deduce from this unqualified state- 
ment all the logical inferences it will bear, without due regard for 
the facts observable in connection with the text, it will be easy to 
arrive at conclusions utterly at variance with the plain, undeniable 
truth. Such for instance, was the logical conclusion reached by the 
Purists concerning the alleged classical purity and elegance of the 
New Testament Greek. Both processes have their respective rights 
and limitations, their mutual lines of demarcation, and neither should 
be definitely worked out without due reference to the other. That 
the subject of inspiration has in the past, hke many others, suffered 
from excessive a priori treatment at the hands of well meaning but 
necessarily ill informed theologians, must be freely granted; but we 
must also as freely admit that in the heat of reaction a still greater 
harm might result from a too hasty-and injudicious application of 
the historical and critical methods. Hence, while modern scholars 
imbued with the spirit of scientific research are naturally impatient, 
and show a very justifiable readiness to question freely many positions 
which have long since come to be regarded as settled theological 
doctrines, we can hardly be surprised, nor should we consider it as a 
useless hamper on the progress of knowledge, if we find the conserva- 
tive theologian ever on the alert and quick to assert his prescriptive 
right of possession. His duty it is to guard jealously the rather ill- 
defined field of revealed truth with its numerous outposts, and what- 
ever be our personal convictions on a given issue, we should be in 
dulgent, considering the susceptibilities of human nature, if he be 
found disputing the ground inch by inch, and yielding with ill grace 
when obliged to surrender a position to the aggressor. Such has 
ever been the condition attendant upon all scientific progress in the 
world, and though this opposition of conservatism, often appears 
only as an obstacle, it has at least the advantage of rendering 
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our advances more circumspect, and consequently more secure. 

To maintain the proper equilibrium between the claims of the 
two methods in presence of changing scientific conditions is the con- 
stant aim of the new School. In any attempt to define the nature 
and attributes of inspiration the a priori form of reasoning has assuredly 
its place, as Father Lagrange carefully points out, but however legiti- 
mate the principle, its application needs to be regulated by the exi- 
gencies of the observed facts; and indeed so great and manifold have 
these accumulated exigencies become within the last half century, 
that the whole question of inspiration may be said to have entered 
into a new phase. 

The specific theories and principles of solution advanced by these 
recent writers will be set forth and discussed in subsequent articles. 


JAMES F. DRISCOLL. 


STUDIES. 


STUDIES ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
Francis E. Gigot. 


I, The Preparatory Ministry of John the Baptist. 
A Interary Analysis of Mt. v1, 1-12; Mk. 1, 1-8, and Lk. wi, 1-20. 


One of the most interesting sections in the literary analysis of 
the first three Gospels, is that which describes the preparatory min- 
istry of John the Baptist. It begins the series of the parallel accounts 
which go to make up our earliest records of Christ’s public life, and 
exhibits literary features of great importance to one who studies 
inductively the origin and method of composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels. It will, therefore, form the subject-matter of this, our 
opening Study on the manner in which the first three Gospels originated. 

_ Before, however,’ examining the contents of this important sec- 
tion, we give in parallel columns a direct translation of it from the 
original Greek, placing Mk’s account in the first column, because it 
is shorter, and, as we shall see, more primitive, than that of either 
Mt. or Lk.* 


Despite the obvious differences which exist 

I. General Resem- between Mk. 1, 1-8, Mt. ii, 1-12, and Lk. iu, 1-20, 
blances Between these three accounts are closely connected in 
These Two Accounts. respect to general contents, purpose, and 
literary form. They deal with one and the 

same general topic, John’s ministry, and look upon John’s person 
and mission as fulfilling a certain prophetical passage of the Old Testa- 
ment (Isai. xl, 3). They describe his ministry as twofold, preaching 
and baptizing, and assign it to the same general locality, “the desert”’ 
of Judea. They also tell us that John was most successful in this 
work, and that he nevertheless proclaimed the inferiority of his person 


1 See these three parallel columns on a special page at the end of this Study. 
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and of his baptism to those of the coming One. Again, they have for 
their common purpose to set forth John’s ministry as an introduction 
to Christ’s public life; for they agree in representing John’s coming, 
person, baptism, and preaching, as those of the immediate precursor 
of the Messias. Finally, in regard to literary form, there are significant 
resemblances between Mk. i, 1-8; Mt. iii, 1-12, and Lk. im, 1-20: the 
passage of Isaias xl, 3 is quoted in all three directly from the Septuagint 
Version, and indeed with the self-same deviation from the Septuagint 
rendering; and the words whereby John disclaims every title to 
Messiahship are so given in the three records as to bespeak their literary 
connection (C7. Mk. 1, 7-8; Mt. m, 11; Lk. LiL) at 


On reading attentively Mk. i, 1-8 in the light of 
II. Mark’s Account the general resemblances just pointed out be- 
Examined. tween the three Synoptic accounts of John’s 
ministry, onesoon perceives that our second Gospel 
presents here, in regard to contents, very little besides what it has in 
common with the other two Synoptics. It is plain also, that, in this 
respect, Mk’s account is very different from those of Mt. and Lk. 
which contain long and material additions to what is common to the 
three records. And this naturally leads one to infer with nearly all 
contemporary scholars, that Mk’s description of John’s ministry 1s 
primitive in comparison with that in Mt. and Lk. This view is further 
confirmed by a close examination of the peculiarities noticeable in 
Mk. i, 1-8. Thus, the title ‘The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” shows that, differently from the other two 
Synoptics, our second Gospel began “the glad tidings concerning 
Jesus Christ’’ with the mission of the Precursor; and it is a well-known 
fact that in its earliest form, evangelical tradition began with the 
record of John’s ministry.3 Again, Mk’s peculiar citation of two 
passages, the first from Malachy and the second from Isaias, under 
the single formula “As it is written in Isaias the prophet,’ + should. 
be regarded as primitive in comparison with Mt’s and Lk’s more 
accurate form of quotation: 


1 The three Synoptics have: ‘“‘make straight his (aaron paths,”’ instead of ‘‘make 
straight the paths of our God (Pou Ge00 Wie) found in the Ixx. 

2 Cf. Ezra P. Gould, the Gospel according to St. Mk. p. 10. 

3 Cf. Acts i, 22; x, 37; xiii, 24. 

4 A probable account for Mk’s introduction of Malach. 11, 1, with Isai. xl, 3, under 
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Mk. i, 2, 3. Mt. 111, 3. Lk. iii, 4. 
As itis written in Isaias the | It is he that was spoken of | As it is written in the book 
prophet. by the prophet Isaias, of the words of Isaias 
saying: the prophet: 


“Behold, Isend my angel 
before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way 
(Malach. iii, 1).’’ 

“‘The voice of one crying in | ‘‘The voice of one crying in |‘‘The voice of one crying in 


the desert: the desert: the desert: 
Prepare the way ofthe Lord,| Prepare the way of the|Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths Lord, make straight his make straight his 
Olea Sl) o).) paths.”’ (Isai. xl, 3). paths.”’ (Isai. xl, 3). 


For, the omission of Malachy ii, 1 by Mt. and Lk., is naturally ex- 
plained by supposing that these two evangelists, being aware of a 
reading like that of Mk. i, 2-3, wished to ascribe to Isaias, only those 
words that were found in his prophecy. ’ 

In like manner, the statement peculiar to Mk. G, 4a) that John 
“was baptizing in the desert,” 2. e.: in the waterless district of Judea, 
is certainly primitive, and gave way naturally to smoother expressions 
in later accounts of John’s ministry. (See for example, Mt. i, 1, 
“cometh John the Baptist preaching in the desert.’’) 

Finally, that the parallel lines: 

I have baptized you in water, 

But He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost, 
which are thus coupled together only in our second Gospel (Mk. 1, 8), 
stand there in their primitive position, is not only suggested by the 
laws of Biblical parallelism, but is moreover confirmed by the striking 
analogy of the parallel lines in Acts 1, 5, and xi, 16: 


John indeed baptized you in water, 
But you shall be baptized in the Holy Ghost. 


The features peculiar to Mt’s account of John’s 

III. Matthew’s ministry are much more numerous than those 
Account Examined. which can be noticed in Mk’s parallel record of 
it, and a large number of them may be consid- 

ered as variations from statements found in our second Gospel. This 
is certainly the case with Mt’s first two verses. Mt’s general expression 


the general formula: ‘As it is written in Isaias the prophet,” is given by H. B. Sweete, 
The Gospel according to St, Mark, 1898, p. 2. 

_1 That Mt. and Lk. were acquainted with Mk’s quotation of Malachy (iil, 1) appears 
from the fact that Mt. xi, 10, and Lk. vii, 27, contain Malachy’s words with exactly the 
same variations from the Ixx as found in Mk. i, 2. 
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“And in those days cometh John” (Mt. i, 1a), when viewed in the light 
of the preceding chapters which tell of Jesus’ generation and infancy, 
and represent Him as the “Christ” (Cf. Mt. i, 18), and “the Son of 
of God”’ (Cf. Mt. i, 200; 11, 15), is a natural substitute for Mk’s general 
title: “the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
The opening title in our second Gospel which excluded all preceding 
narrative concerning Christ, had to give way in Mt. to a formula which 
would connect the precursor’s ministry with what he had told already 
of the Messias (Mt. i, 11). Mt’s following expressions “cometh John 
the Baptist, preaching in the desert of Judea and saying: Repent 

’, remind us forcibly of Mk’s parallel words: “John was 
bentiane in the desert and preaching the baptism of repentance”’ 
(Mk. 1, 4). Indeed, as was suggested above, Mt’s peculiar wording 
“John the Baptist preaching wn the desert,” is a natural and intentional 
deviation from Mk’s primitive statement that John “was baptizing 
in the desert, and preaching.”’ Again, in speaking of “the desert of 
Judea,’ Mt. wishes apparently to improve on Mk’s simpler expression 
“John was baptizing in the desert:” by giving explicitly what is only 
implied in Mk’s statement. 

The wording of Mt’s following sentences (verses 3-6) resembles 
far more than that of his two opening verses, Mk’s parrallel record » 
(i, 3, 5, 6). Hence, it is proportionately easier here to point out the 
chief peculiarities of Mt’s account, and to show that they are varia- 
tions from what is found in St. Mk’s Gospel. The first of these peculi- 
arities consists in the fact that verse 3 in Mt. does not contain the 
words of Malachy, which Mk. G, 2) quotes together with a passage 
from Isaias, under the general formula “As it is written in Isaias the 


prophet”: 

Mt. iii, 3. Mk. i, 2. 
It is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Isaias, saying: As it is written in Isaias the prophet: 

P , f : : Behold, I send my angel before thy face, 

: ; , ; ; who shall prepare thy way. (Malachy ii, 1). 
The voice of one crying in the desert: The voice of one crying in the desert: 
Prepare the way of the Lord, Prepare the way of the Lord, 


make straight his paths. (Isai. xl, 3). make straight his paths. (Isai. xl, 3). 

This fact, as we already remarked, has its natural explanation 
in Mt. dropping deliberately Malachy’s words, in order to ascribe 
to Isaias, only the passage that is found in that prophet’s writings. 

A more significant peculiarity in Mt’s record consists in the place 
it assigns to the description of John’s personal appearance: “ Now 
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he, John, had his garment of camel’s hair,” ete. 
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Differently from 


Mk’s Gospel, Mt. puts it before speaking of the Jewish multitudes 


which hastened to John’s baptism: 
Mt. iii, 4, 6. [mel’s hair, 
4, Now he, John, had his garment of ca- 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and his food was locusts and wild honey. 
5. Then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region about the Jordan; 
6. and were baptized by him in the 
river Jordan, confessing their sins. 


MEK. i, 5, 6. 

5. And there went out to him 
all the country of Judea, 
and all they of Jerusalem; 
and were baptized by him in the 
river Jordan, confessing their sins. 

6. And John was clothed in camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and he ate locusts and wild honey. 


As the two Gospels here present practically the same word- 
ing, their difference in placing the description of John’s personal ap- 
pearance is not accidental. Nor can this difference be plausibly 
referred to an inversion, on the part of St. Mk., from the narrative 
that would have contained a more primitive order. For nothing in 
the whole context of our second Gospel requires such an inversion. 
Everything, on the contrary, is intimately and most naturally bound 
together. Thus after speaking of “John baptizing in the desert, and 
preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins’’ (verse 4), 
Mk. naturally mentions the multitudes as “going out”’ to that desert, 
and being “baptized by John, confessing their sins’”’ (verse 5). Next, 
he no less naturally introduces the description of John’s personal 
appearance and food, wishing to state at once how the very sight of 
the Baptist’s austere life struck those multitudes with awe (verse 6), 
and prepared them for giving credence to John’s message which Mk. 
now proceeds to record (verses 7-8). Thus, everything in Mk’s ac- 
count hangs so well together that nothing in the entire context supplies 
any ground for regarding the place at which John’s personal appear- 
ance is now found in our second Gospel, as due to an inversion from an 
earlier order, such, for instance, as the one given in Mt’s narrative. 

The case stands very differently with Mt’s context in St. Matthew. 
Here (Mt. iii, 7-10) we find a long record of John’s rebuke to the Phari- 
‘sees and Sadducees, of which Mk. possibly knew nothing.’ Mt. inserted 
it as a valuable addition to Mk’s short account of John’s ministry, 
just as Lk. clearly made, for the same reason, a further addition to 
that rebuke of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, by recording the 
Baptist’s special advice to various classes of people (Lk. iii, 10-16). 


1 This is the view of Father E. Jacquier, Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, Paris, 1905, p. 39. 
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Now it is precisely this addition to Mk. by Mt., which entailed an in- 
version of the description of John’s personal appearance and food. 
Had this description been left where it stood in Mk., 7. e., at the end 
of the account of the Jewish crowds going to be baptized by John, it 
would not have formed a natural introduction for the intended inser- 
tion of the Baptist’s rebuke to the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The 
passage would have then read as follows: 
Mt. iii—5. Then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region about the Jordan; 
6. and were baptized by him 
in the river Jordan, confessing their sins. 
4, And John had his garment of camel’s hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and his food was locusts and wild honey. 


7. But seeing many of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
coming to baptism, he said to them, ete. 


But by inverting the description of John’s appearance, and placing 
it bejore he spoke of the coming of multitudes to John’s baptism, Mt. 
put the coming of the Pharisees and Sadducees in immediate connection 
with that of the multitudes, and thus secured a transition which is 
natural between what was found in Mk. and the rebuke which he 
wished to add to it. 

As the addition of John’s rebuke to those whom he addressed as 
an “offspring of vipers” suggests a satisfactory motive for the inver- 
sion, the origin of which we have just examined, so does it also ex- 
plain the fact that Mt. does not contain the opening words in Mk. 1, 7, 
‘““And he (John) preached, saying.”’ These words were, indeed, necessary 
in Mk., where John had not yet been introduced as speaking to those 
who came to his baptism. But they had become useless after Mt’s 
insertion of John’s direct rebuke to the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
Since John was thus represented as already speaking, Mk’s words, 
‘“‘And he preached, saying,’ became superfluous in Mt’s record. 

A few remarks will suffice concerning the chief peculiarities no- 
ticeable in the last two verses of Mt’s section. The first of these verses. 
runs thus: 

Mt. iii, 11.—I indeed baptize you in water to repentance; 
but he who is coming after me is mightier than I, 


whose shoes I am not worthy to carry, 
He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and fire. 


Here, we may notice the separation of two lines,—the first and 
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fourth,—which, primitively, as we have already shown, followed 
immediately each other as they are given in Mk. 1, 8: 


I have baptized you in water, 
But he shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost. 


Apparently, their present separation is due to Mt’s wish to in- 
troduce in a fitting manner, (a) Mk’s description of the inferiority of 
John’s person and work to those of the Messias; and (6) hisown addition 
concerning Christ’s judicial activity, which now makes up Mt’s con- 
cluding verse (Mt. iii, 12). 

Again, the wording of these two lines (Mt. in, lla, 11d), seems 
to be a variation from Mk’s primitive reading: 


Mt. ili, 1la. Mk. i, 8. 

J indeed baptize you in water fo repentance; | I have Bonnivedn in water, : 
lid. He shall baptize you in the Holy But he shall baptize you in “the Holy 
Ghost and fire. Ghost. } 


That Mt’s longer text is not primitive, appears probable from a 

comparison of it with the parallel lines in Acts 1, 5; xi, 16, where we read: 
John indeed baptized you in water, : 
but you shall be baptized in the Holy Ghost. 

Mt. makes John speak of his baptism as one ‘‘to repentance,” in 
harmony with a detail which is found in Mk. i, 4: “John was preaching 
the baptism of repentance’? and which he has not yet utilized. When 
he makes him say that the coming One shall baptize “in fire,” he 
wishes thereby to introduce John’s declaration regarding Christ’s 
judicial activity: 

Mt. il, 12.—Whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly cleanse his theshing-floor, 
and will gather his wheat into the granary; 
but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. ! 

Further details peculiar to Mt. ii, 1-12 could also be pointed 
out, and shown to be variations from Mk. i, 1-8. But we think that 
the peculiarities of Mt’s record we have examined, are amply sufficient 
to prove the general position that in narrating John’s ministry, St. 
Matthew is all along dependent on the more primitive account of 


St. Mark. 


1 As regards the source from which Mt’s additions (iii, 7-10; iii, 12) are derived, 
nothing can be defined with certainty. Their tone resembles that of many other addi- 
tions found in our first gospel, so that the question of their probable origin may be more 
easily studied later on. 
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The foregoing analysis of Mk’s and Mt’s opening 
IV. Luke’s Account section of Christ’s public life makes it easy now, 
Examined. to determine the relation which Lk’s parallel 
record holds to our first two Gospels. Lk’s 
account begins like that of Mt., with a dropping of the general 
title found in Mk. “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God’’ (Mk. i, 1). In two preceding chapters Lk., like Mt., 
had already given an account of Jesus’ infancy and childhood, and 
he consequently, like Mt., had to omit here Mk’s title, which excluded 
any such previous narrative. But instead of Mt’s vague indication - 
of time, ‘‘In those days cometh John the Baptist’? (Mt. i, 1a), he sub- 
stitutes a synchronous statement ‘Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea,” etc. 
(Lk. ii, 1, 2), whereby he evinces a desire, foreign to the first two 
evangelists, to fit the Gospel history into the history of the world. 
As Mt’s expression “In the days”’ is scriptural, so is also that used by 
Lk., for it is strikingly parallel to the introductory formulas in Ezechiel 
i, 1-3b).' Again, when our third evangelist speaks of John as “the 
son of Zachary,” he deliberately makes an addition to what he found 
in Mk. and Mt., with a view to connect more intimately his own nar- 
rative of John’s ministry, with what he alone has told of the annuncia- 
tion of a son to Zachary, and of John’s birth and circumcision (Lk. i). 
After his solemn introduction, Lk. describes the Baptist’s general 
mission (Lk. ii, 3) in terms which seem to be borrowed from Mk’s and | 
Mt’s parallel accounts: | 


Lk. iii, 3. And he (John) came into all the region about Jordan, 
preaching the baptism of penance unto remission of sins. 


In that verse, the expression ‘“‘And he came’’ reminds us of Mk. 
i, 1: ‘And in those days cometh John’’; the phrase “all the region 
about the Jordan,” is identical with Mt’s i, 5c; and the sentence 
“nreaching the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins” is bor- 
rowed from Mk. i, 4b. c. 


1 Ezechiel 1, 1-3b. 

1. And it came topassin the thirtieth 
year, in the fourth month, in the fifth day 
of the month 

2. mniene was the fifth year of 
the captivity of King Joachim, 

3. The word of Yahweh came to wee 
chiel, the son of Buzi, in the land of the 
Chaldéans. 0-0". | 


Lk. iii, 1-2. 
1. Now in the fifth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Ceesar 
(the synchronous rulers are here named) 


2. the word of God came unto- 
John, the son of Zachary, in the desert. 
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In the next verse (verse 4) Lk. agees with Mt. in his omission of 
Malachy’s words, and with both Mt. and Mk. in their deviation from 
the LXX reading of Isai. xl, 3, as we already stated. But differently 
from our first two evangelists he adds the quotation of Isai. xl, 4, 5: 

Lk. iii, 5, 6.—Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, 


and the rough ways smooth; 
and all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 


In thus extending his quotation from Isaias, Lk. had probably 
in view to prepare the introduction of John’s special advice to the 
multitudes, the publicans, and the soldiers, which he is alone to record 
(Lk. i, 10-14). In these various classes of people willing to do John’s 
bidding and thus prepare for Christ’s coming, he apparently saw the 
fulfilment of Isaias’ prophecy (xl, 4, 5) concerning those who were 
allegorically described under the figure of mountains and hills, crooked 
and rough ways. 

Before, however, making this important addition of his own, Lk. 
embodies Mt’s addition to Mk’s account, relative to those whom the 
Baptist called “offspring of vipers:”’ 

Lk. iii, 7-9. — Mt. iii, 7-10. 

7. Hesaid therefore to the multitudes| 7. But seeing many of the Pharisees and 
that went out to be baptized by him: Ye | the Sadducees coming to baptism, he said 
offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee | tothem: Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 
from the wrath to come.” you to flee from the wrath to come? 

8. Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of| 8. Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of 
repentance. And begin not to say within | repentance. 
yourselves: We have Abraham for our; 9. Andthinknottosay within yourselves 
father. For I tell you that God is able these | We have Abraham for our father. For I tell 
tones to raise up children to Abraham. you that God is able of these stones to raise 

9. And now the axe is laid at the root of | up children to Abraham. 
the trees. Every tree therefore that does} 10. And now the axe is laid at the root of 
not bring good fruit, is cut down and cast | the trees. Every tree therefore that does 
into the fire. not bring forth good fruit, is cut down and 

cast into the fire. 


The only important difference which exists between these two 
passages, is connected with the first line of Mt’s record: instead of 
the “many of the Pharisees and the Sadducees’”’? mentioned in Mt. 
ili, 7a, as coming to John’s baptism, Lk. speaks of “the multitudes 
that went out to be baptized by him.’”’ The change was effected by 
our third evangelist who, by using the word “multitudes,’”’ made up 
for his omission of the fact stated in Mt. (and also in Mk), ‘ that crowds 
from Judea and Jerusalem hastened to John’s baptism. Besides, Lk. | 


1 Of. Mt. iii, 5, 6, and Mk. i, 5. 
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rightly saw that the Pharisees and the Sadducees came mingled with 
the crowds, and that the Baptist’s words, though primarily meant 
for the Jewish leaders, were actually addressed to all present. He 
therefore dropped Mt’s direct reference to the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, and spoke explicitly of the multitudes, among which they 
came with the apparent purpose of being baptized by John. 

After thus describing the Baptist’s general rebuke to those who 
came to his baptism, Lk. inserts John’s special advice to the various 
classes of people, who had taken to heart his exhortation to repent- 
ance (iii, 10-14). He gives this special advice in three parallel strophes, 
and in words characterictic of his own manner of writing. * 

Lk’s insertion added, it is true, a valuable point of information — 
to what he found in Mt’s Gospel. It had the inconvenience, however, 
of breaking the immediate connection which Mt. had established 
between John’s rebuke to the multitudes (Mt. ii, 7-10), and the Bap- 
tist’s declaration of his own inferiority to the Messias (Mt. iii, 11). 
It is presumably on this account that St. Luke makes a further addition 
to Mt’s record, before inserting Mt. 11, 11. He describes the people 
at large as surmising that John might be the Christ, and thus obtains 
a transition to Mt. ii, 11, which he represents as an answer of John 
to the popular expectation: 


Lk. iii, 15.—And as the people were in expectancy, 
and all were reasoning in their hearts concerning John, 
whether he was not the Christ. 
16. John answered, saying to all: 
I indeed baptize you in water; 
but he who is mightier than I is coming, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose. 
He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and in fire. 


In quoting these words of the Baptist to the multitude, Lk. had 
before his eyes Mk’s record of them: 


Miki, 728: Mt. ili, 11. 
7. He who is mightier than lis coming| 11. Iindeed baptize you in water to re- 
after me, the latchet of whose shoes I am | pentance; but he who is coming after me is 


not worthy to stoop down and unloose. mightier than I, whose shoes I am not wor- 
8. [have baptized youin water; but ne| thy to carry. He shall baptize you in the 
shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost. Holy Ghost and in fire. 


Like Mk. 1, 8a, Luke simply speaks of John’s baptism “in water,” 
while Mk. speaks of it as “in water unto repentance’’; like Mk. also 
™ Compare in particular the question he puts here on the lips of the multitudes, of 


the publicans, and of the soldiers, with that he ascribes to the repentant Jews in Acts ii, 
370. 
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(i, 7bc), he makes the Baptist declare that he is not worthy “to unloose 
the latchet”’ of the shoes of the coming One, while Mt. says that John 
proclaimed himself not worthy “to carry them.” It is, however, 
with Mt’s parallel passage, that Lk. i, 16 has a closer connection: 
Lk. agrees with Mt. in separating the two parallel lines which make 
up Mk. i, 8, and which, as we have seen, primitively followed each other ; 
like Mt. also, he has the addition “and in fire,’”’ after Mk’s last sentence 
“he shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost”’ (Mk. i, 8b); and he thus in- 
troduces, as was done by Mt., a description of Christ’s judicial activity, 
which is not found in Mk’s narrative, but borrowed from Mt. himself. : 


Lk. ii, 17. Mt. iii, 12. 

Whose fan is in his hand, and he will tho- | Whose fan isin his hand, and he will tho- 
roughly cleanse his threshing-floor, and roughly cleanse his threshing-floor, 
will gather his wheat into the granary; and will gather his wheat into his gra- 
but the chaff he will burn up with un- nary; but the chaff he will burn up 
quenchable fire. with unquenchable fire. 


The last three verses in Lk. (iii, 18-20) are peculiar to our third 
Gospel. The first reads thus: 


And exhorting many other things, 
did he preach the good tidings to the people, 


Lk. added it as a direct conclusion to his account of John’s dis- 
courses, thus giving to understand that the foregoing are only samples 
of the numerous exhortations which the Baptist addressed to those 
who flocked to him. ! 

Lk’s last two verses form a conclusion to the entire preparatory 
ministry of Christ’s precursor. They are a summary of a much larger 
account in Mt. (xiv, 3-12) and Mk. (vi, 17-29) of the manner in which 
John’s public ministry came to an end: he was shut up in prison by 
Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee. In giving this summary here, our 
third evangelist completes Mk’s and Mt’s description of the prepara- 
tory ministry of the son of Zachary; and his insertion of it, is in full 
harmony with Mk’s statement (i, 14,) that it was only “after that 
John was delivered up,” that “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God.’ Of course, when Lk. comes in his 
narrative to the point where the first two Synopties record in detail 
the imprisonment of John the Baptist, he deliberately omits what 


( Lk. iii, 18, resembles in style and purpose Lk. xxii, 65, which is also an addition 
by our third Evangelist to the other two Synoptics: 
And blaspheming many other things, 
did they speak against him. 
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Mk. and Mt. say of that event (C7. Lk. ix, 7-10, with Mk. vi, 14-80, 
and Mt. xiv, 1-13). 


The following are the general conclusions sug- 
gested by our study of Mk. i, 1-8; Mt. i, 1-12; 
and Lk. i, 1-20: 

(1) A literary connection must be admitted between these three 
passages ; 

(2) In comparison to Mt’s and Lk’s records, Mk’s account of John’s 
preparatory ministry is primitive; 

(3) Mt. iii, 1-12 is so dependent on Mk, i, 1-8 that many of its pecu- 
liarities are variations from the statements found in St. Mark’s Gospel; 

(4) Lk. ii, 1-20, presupposes both Mk. i, 1-8, and Mt. in, 1-12, so 
that the order in which the three records have been composed is (a) Mk.; 
(b) Mt7; (ce) Lk; 

(5) The literary dependence here of Mt. on Mk., and of Lk. on them 
both, is similar to that which an attentive examination of our first three 
Gospels discloses throughout their respective narratives of Our Lord’s 
public life; 

(6) Desple all the differences noticeable in Mk. i, 1-8; Mt. i, 1-12; 
and Lk. i, 1-20, there is a wonderful agreement In reone to the nie 
stance of these three narratives, and none of the differences amounts to 
what might be called a contradiction. 


V. General 
Conclusions. 


Francis E. Gicor. 


101 STUDIES ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Mk. i, 1-8. Mt. ili. 1-12. 

1. The beginning of the Gospel of . 1. And in those days cometh John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. preaching in the desert of Judea, and saying: 

2. As it is written in Isaias the prophet: 2. Repent; for the Kingdom of God is at hand! 
Behold, I send my angel before thy face, 3. For this is he that was spoken of 
who shall prepare thy way. by the prophet Isaias, saying: 

3. The voice of one crying in the desert: The voice of one crying in the desert: 
Prepare the way of the Lord, Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths! make straight his paths! 

4. John was baptizing in the desert, 


and preaching the baptism of repentance 
unto remission of sins. 


5. And there went out to him 4. Now he, John, had his garment of camel’s hair, 
all the country of Judea, and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and all they of Jerusalem; and his food was locusts and wild honey. 
and were baptized by him in the 5. Then went out to him 
river Jordan, confessing their sins. Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
_ 6. And John was clothed in camel’s hair, and all the region about the Jordan; 
and a leathern girdle about his loins; 6. And were baptized by him in the 
and he ate locusts and wild honey. river Jordan, confessing their sins. 


7. But seeing many of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
coming to baptism, he said to them: 
Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? 
8. Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance. 
9. And think not to say within yourselves: 
We have Abraham for our father. 
For I tell you that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham. 
10. And now the axe is laid at the root of the trees. 
Every tree therefore that does not bring forth good fruit, 
is cut down and cast into the fire. 


7. And he preached, saying: 
He who is mightier than I is coming after me, 


the latchet of whose shoes I am not 11. I indeed baptize you in water to repentance; 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. but he who is coming after me is mightier than I, 
8. I have baptized you in water; whose shoes I am not worthy to carry. 


but he shall baptize you in tie Holy Ghost. He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and in fire. 
12. Whose fan is in his hand, 

and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor, 

and jill gather his wheat into the granary; 

but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 
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Lk. iii, 1-20. 
1. Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee, and his brother Philip, tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonitis, 
and Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilina; 
2. in the hign-priesthood of Annas and Caiphas, the word of 
God came unto John, the son of Zachary, in the desert. 
3. And he came into all the region about the Jordan, 
preaching the baptism of repentance, 
unto remission of sins. 
4. As it is written in the book 
of the words of Isaias the prophet: 
The voice of one crying in the desert: 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths! 
5. Every valley shall be filled, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; 
and the rough ways smooth; 
6. And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 
7. He said therefore to the multitudes 
that went out to be baptized by him: 
Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? 
8. Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance. 
And begin not to say within yourselves: 
” We have Abraham for our father. 
For I tell you that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children’ to Abraham. 
9. And now the axe is laid at the root of the trees. 
Every tree therefore that does not bring forth good fruit, 
is cut down and cast into the fire. 
10. And the multitudes asked him: What then must we do? 11. And 
answering, he said to them: let him that hath two coats, give to him that hath 
none; and let him that hath food, do in like manner. 12. Publicans also came 
to be baptized, and said to him: Teacher, what must we do? 13. And he said 
to them: Exact no more than that which is appointed you. 14. Soldiers also 
asked him, saying: And we, what must we do? And he said to them: Do 
‘violence to no man, and accuse no one wrongfully; and be content with your 
pay. 15. And as the people were in expectancy, and all were reckoning in their 
» hearts concerning John, whether he were 
not the Christ; 16. John answered, saying to all: 
I indeed baptize you in water; 
_ but he who is mightier than I is coming, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose. 
_ He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and in fire. 
17. Whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor, 
and will gather the wheat into his granary; 
but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 
i 18. And exhorting many other things, did he preach the good tidings to the 
people. 19. But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him about Herodias, 
his brother’s wife, and about all the evil things which Herod did, 20. added 
_ this also to all, that he shut up John in prison. 


NOTES. 


The great number of books and magazine-articles treating of 
various phases of the Scripture problem that have recently come 
from the pens of Catholic scholars is a fact well deserving of special 
notice, since it indicates a very widespread interest in matters of 
Biblical Criticism, a science which is, pre-eminently, the object of 
discussion at the present day. Many are the more remarkable, as 
foreshadowing the introduction among the people at large of principles 
and methods hitherto confined to more advanced scholars. For, 
while a large part of the work that has been done is of a technical 
nature, and intended only for those who are possessed of a deep and 
thorough knowledge of the subject, much of it also is in a popular 
vein, meant for persons whose notions are more general and less scien- 
tific. This is nothing but the world-old “filtering’’ process: when 
we see plainly stated in the popular magazines positions which, not 
so very long ago, were met with only in the more strictly scientific 
periodicals, we simply recognize the working of the law that ‘the 
paradoxes of one generation become the commonplaces of the next.” 


The work likely to occur most readily to the reader’s mind is that 
of Fr. von Hummelauer, S. J., on Inspiration. It is not necessary to 
consider it in detail here, but we may remark that not the least notable 
feature of the book is that it comes from a scholar who, having been 
considered one of the strongest defenders of ‘“‘Conservative”’ positions, 
must henceforth be ranked with the more “advanced’’ section of 
Catholic exegetes and critics. For his theory of Biblical Inspiration 
and of the Truth of Holy Writ, whether satisfactory or not, is founded 
on facts that are the offspring of modern methods of Scripture study. 


From Holland to France, from France to Palestine, and from 
Palestine to England is a long journey, and the necessity for taking 
it shows how practically universal is this movement. In the Autumn 
of 1902, Fr. Lagrange, O. P., of “L’ Ecole Biblique Catholique de 
Jérusalem,” delivered at the University of Toulouse a series of 
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conferences afterwards published under the title of “La Méthode 
Historique.” ‘The book attracted much attention; and criticism, 
both favorable and unfavorable, was passed upon it. Though all 
acknowledged it as a masterly treatment of the subject, there were 
some who considered parts of its teaching unsafe; while others thought 
that it is only along the lines therein laid down that a truly scientific 
defense of the Bible can be made. It is probably among these latter 
that we must reckon the English prelate, one of the leading members 
of the hierarchy in his own country, who suggested the translation of 
it that has recently been published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
London. While this was hardly necessary for scholars, the fact of 
its being deemed advisable by so high an authority proves that, as 
the people in general are becoming interested in these problems, it is 
a matter of prudence to see that they approach them through Catholic 
channels. 

It is chiefly to the work of these two scholars that we owe the 
article by Fr. Sydney F. Smith, 8. J., in The Month for January of 
this year. After setting forth the limits within which, in view of the 
official teaching of the Church, Catholics are free to speculate and 
to form their theories, he considers, in particular, the ideas on the 
inerrancy and inspiration of the Bible propounded, among others, by 
Frs. von Hummelauer and Lagrange. The article, while professing 
to be hardly more than an exposé of their teaching, in reality goes 
further, and becomes at the end a plea for fairness and patience on 
the part of all concerned. It is a timely paper, and will, no doubt, 
cause many to approach these subjects with fewer prejudices than 
might otherwise have possessed their minds. 


Fr. Lagrange, however, is treated in different wise by a confrére 
of Fr. Smith, viz., the Rev. Pére Delattre, formerly of the University 
of Louvain. In his book ‘‘Autour de la Question Biblique,” published 
at Liege last year, he takes the new school of exegesis somewhat severely 
to task. Replying upon ‘La Méthode Historique” for a statement 
of the principles of this school, he disputes not only its right to claim 
the authority of St. Jerome and of Pope Leo XIII, but also the in- 
terpretation of certain Scripture passages proposed by Fr. Lagrange. 
The latter is accused of wishing to see in the Bible nothing but myths, 
legends, popular notions, etc., and even of making a Bible for him- 
self! While a thorough critical handling of such positions as those of 
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the Dominican scholar is to be welcomed, it can scarcely be expected 
that any ultimate good will come from over-severe attacks. The 
situation is difficult enough, and calls for a full measure of charity 
for the brethren and the long patience of faith. 


Shortly after the appearance of Fr. Smith’s article, The Tablet 
published a series of studies on Inspiration by the Abbot of Downside. 
They are, in one sense, strongly conservative in tone, evincing a desire 
on the part of the writer for a more general return to Patristic and 
Scholastic teaching on this question. But at the same time it is a 
conservatism that is united to a breath of knowledge and a candor 
and directness of statement that are often supposed to be the peculiar 
property of the “advanced”’ schools. Most probably it is through 
methods such as are here displayed that the settlement of the biblical 
problem is to come; for if we read the Abbot’s article carefully, we 
shall find that it is not a slavish adherence to antiquity that he advo- 
cates, but rather a resumption of the freedom which, for three cen- 
turies past, Catholic scholarship, on account of the misdirection given 
by Protestant controversy, has almost entirely lost. What is in 
the minds of thinking Catholics is clearly evidenced by the lively 
discussion that has been carried on in the columns of The Tablet, as 
a result of these papers; and it is partly on this account that we are 
enabled to congratulate the Abbot on the medium he has chosen for 
the expression of his ideas. 


On this side of the Atlantic also scholars have been busy. The 
Messenger is publishing a series of articles on ‘The Nature of Inspira- 
tion,’ by the Rev. A. J. Maas, 8S. J., who is professor of Sacred Scripture 
at the Jesuit Scholasticate in Woodstock. This last fact alone would 
lead us to expect something of value, and we are by no means dis- 
appointed. In the parts that have already appeared we have a careful 
and judicious treatment of the subject, considered in the light both 
of Catholic dogma and of contemporary critical science. But it is 
not quite apparent for what reason Fr. Maas gives so much promi- 
nence to the writings of Anglican divines. For clearness and con- 
venience he sums up, at the end of the second article (May) the con- 
clusions at which he arrives, which are: (1) Inspiration extends to 
all the books of Sacred Scripture, with all their parts; (2) it extends 
to all the biblical statements concerning matters of faith and morals; 
(3) it extends, furthermore, to all statements of the sacred authors; 
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(4) in the verbal expression of the sacred text it secures only their 
appropriateness and their inerrancy, without necessarily determining 
the very words of the writers. From the last of these propositions 
it will be seen that Fr. Maas rejects the ‘verbal inspiration” theory 
of such Catholic writers as Lagrange, Loisy and Abbot Ford. 


Upon the historical aspect of the question Dr. Poels, of the Catholic 
University of America, has been contributing articles to The Catholic 
University Bulletin of the current year. After comparing the situation 
of our writers to-day with that of the early Fathers who introduced 
into the Church the Greek philosophy, the writer gives a general treat- 
ment of Scriptural Infallibility, and then traces the development of 
this doctrine down through the various ages of the Church, taking 
care to show the apologetic bearing of the facts he brings forward. 
The articles are careful and thorough, but their good effect is some- 
what lessened by over-generosity in the matter of quotations. — 


This “specimen”’ list is already somewhat lengthy, but we cannot 
omit mentioning the publication in The Catholic World, of a corres- 
pondence between the Rev. James J. Fox, D. D., of St. Thomas’ 
College, Catholic University of America, and a student in one of our 
non-sectarian universities. The young man, having come into contact 
with a number of persons outside the Church, had encountered a host 
of objections, chiefly from a biblical standpoint, and in consequence, 
while by no means losing his faith, had become somewhat disquieted. 
He sought advice in several quarters, and read books that were recom- 
mended to him, but all to no purpose; and so at last he decided to 
consult one of the professors at Washington. His state of mind, as 
described in his first letter, is not at all an unusual one, and so the 
replies he received could, mutates mutandis, be made to apply to a 
number of cases of which his is a type. A friend of the author, seeing 
this, suggested their publication, and as a result this student has been 
an occasion of a great amount of good; for, apart from what we may 
reasonably expect a priori, we happen to know of not a few instances 
in which these letters have settled difficulties that had almost become 
doubts. Dr. Fox should now be persuaded to’ present them in book 
form, to a still wider public. 


It is hardly necessary to mention any more of the writings of 
Catholics on this subject: those of which we have spoken will indicate 
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_ what is being done along these lines. The fact that so much is being 
produced in this one department gives evidence of an increasing in- 
terest on the part, not only of scholars, but also, as we said in the 
beginning, of “the rank and file” of the people. It is a matter for 
felicitation that, at a time when they are so much in need, the Church 
has at her service spokesmen who, whether they address the learned 
few or the inquiring many, are singularly fitted for their task. 

More important than any of these individual attempts at a solu- 
tion of the difficulties which surround the question of Inspiration, is 
an official decision bearing on one of the theories advanced by Catlrolic 
scholars—namely, that of “implicit citations.” The decision has 
been rendered by the Pontifical Commission for Biblical Studies, 
and is published in the April number of the Revue Biblique, which 
is the official organ of the Commission. As the answer has evidently 
been worded with great care, and will arouse a variety of comment 
and interpretation, we shall give it in its original form. 

The question proposed to the Commission was as follows: 

“Utrum ad enodandas difficultates quae occurrunt in nonnullis 
S. Scripture textibus, qui facta historica referre videntur, liceat Exe- 
getz Catholico asserere agi in his de citatione tacita vel implicita 
documenti ab auctore non inspirato conscripti, cujus adserta omnia 
auctor inspiratus minime adprobare aut sua facere intendit, quaque 
ideo ab errore immunia haberi non possunt?’’ 

The answer of the Commission, with the approval of the Holy 
Father, runs thus: 

“Negative, excepto casu in quo, salvis sensu ac jJudicio Ecclesiz, 
solidis argumentis probetur: (1) Hagiographum alterius dicta vel 
documenta revera citare; et (2) eadem nec probare nec sua facere, 
ita ut jure censeatur non proprio nomine loqui.”’ 

The answer itself is perfectly clear, and leaves ample room and 
liberty for the labors of scholars who consider the theory of implicit 
citations as offering the best way out of the difficulties against Biblical 
inerrancy. But it throws upon these students the burden of proving, 
and by “solid arguments,” that the sacred writer made use of the 
work of others (a task which, for many cases, they will consider easy 
to perform); and furthermore (what is evidently much more difficult) 
that the inspired author does not make the borrowed matter, his own. 
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It is easy to see that there will be a wide diversity of opinion as to 
what are ‘solid arguments” on a point such as this. The most striking 
feature of the document is that it seems to indicate a determination 
on the part of the authorities to insist on having Biblical problems 
treated with patient and painstaking scholarship; and, this being 
secured, to grant a large measure of freedom to competent students— 
always, of course, ‘‘salvis sensu ac judicio Ecclesiz.”’ } 

Encouragement of a very substantial nature is given to Biblical 
studies by Lord Braye’s prize for the best dissertation on a scriptural 
topic. This year it was divided between Rev. Cecil Delisle Burns, 
Professor in St. Edmund’s College, Ware, and Rev. Wenceslaus Irus, 
a deacon in the Seminary of Prague. The thesis for 1906 is a com- 
parison between the recently discovered Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus 
and the Latin Vulgate Version. The dissertations are to be written 
in Latin, and are to be in the hands of the Consultors of the Biblical 
Commission before April next. The competition is open to all students 
in Sacred Orders, who are pursuing their studies in institutions which 
have the power to grant degrees in Theology. 

Another sign of Catholic activity in intellectual matters, in a 
still wider field, is the project of publishing a Catholic Encyclopedia. 
There has never been any question as to the need of such a publication, 
but in matters such as this, no demand, however exigent, can create 
a supply. It must be the work of hundreds of scholars specially 
prepared for the handling of the various kinds of topics which a Catholic 
Encyclopedia must treat. The possibility of filling the need is the 
result of the zealous, and generally ill-requited labors of the large 
number of Catholic scholars who have been devoting their energies 
for a generation past, to the defence of the fundamental positions of 
Holy Mother Church. The New York Review, which is the outcome 
of the desire to concentrate the efforts of such students in a special 
field of work, gives a hearty welcome to the new project, and hopes 
to find in it a monument of Catholic faith and learning. 


The centre of Catholic learning in America, the University at 
Washington, in spite of passing financial difficulties, is also proceeding 
confidently with a plan to widen the circle of its activities. In opening 
a department for undergraduate students, it is acting in accordance 

with the experience of other American Universities which were originally 
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founded for purely graduate work. In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantage that lies in a continuous and consistent course of studies 
for university students, there is the practical economical consideration 
of extending the fruits of the labors of our best teachers to a larger 
number of auditors. It is to be hoped that the success of this plan 
will obviate the criticisms of well-intentioned but short-sighted persons, 
who are prevented by their limitations from taking a proper view 
of what constitutes the functions of a University, and who are prone 
to judge of its success by standards of quantity rather than of quality. 


Those interested in clerical trainmg—and who is not in these 
days?—will find well worthy of perusal the Hvstorical Sketch of the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary issued by Rev. A. J. Schulte, of 
the Seminary Faculty. Overbrook has led the way in many of the 
improvements in the conditions of sacerdotal education in America, 
and its success is attested not only by the distinguished Alumni 
whom it has produced, but also by the excellence of the magazines, 
the Ecclesiastical Review and the Dolphin, which are edited by 
one of its professors, Rev. H. J. Heuser. To the historian, Father 
Schulte’s work will appeal as a valuable contribution to the story of 
Catholic development in America; to the average American Catholic, 
whose face is set towards the future rather than the past, its record 
of successes will give pleasure as pointing to still more glorious triumphs 
in the future of Catholicity in this country. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dictionary of the Bible—Dealing with its Language, Literature and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James 
Hastings, M. A., D..D: Vol. I., A-F., 863 pp; Vol. II., F-R., 
870 pp; Vol. III., K.-P., 896 pp; Vol. IV., P-Z., 994 pp; Vol. V., 
(Extra Volume), 936 pp., with full Indexes and Maps. Edin- 
burgh—New York. 1898-1904. 


With the completion of the Dictionary proper, in four volumes, 
and the addition of an Extra Volume, Dr. Hastings may feel the 
satisfaction of having built up an enduring monument of scholarship. 
The Editor, in fact, as well as the contributors and publishers of this 
epoch-making work have earnestly and successfully endeavored to 
give us the best and most complete Dictionary of the Bible in existence, . 
and, for this, they are fully entitled to the sincerest thanks of Jewish 
and Christian scholars and students alike. 

It is not too much to say that the work, as a whole, embodies 
the best available information concerning Biblical and Oriental His- 
tory, Archeology, Ethnography, Geography, Philology and Exegesis, 
and reflects a great deal of credit upon English, German and American 
scholarship. From its very first appearance, Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary 
was unanimously commended as a real Thesaurus of sound and sober 
biblical learning. It is more than a dictionary. It is an encyclopedia, 
and a complete working library in itself. For the student of the 
Bible it should be a Vade Mecum; for the preacher it is indispensable, 
if he is anxious to have a thorough knowledge of the matters he must 
treat. To the scholar and teacher, furthermore, it affords an almost 
invaluable mine of information. The whole work, in fact, forms a 
veritable encyclopedia of biblical science, and probably the most 
complete and the best balanced of all that are at present in existence. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century, notwithstanding the 
immense progress made in biblical and oriental studies, there was a 
total lack of a thorough, reliable, exhaustive and up to date diction- 
ary of the Bible. The need was deeply and universally felt, but none 
seemed to have dared undertake the arduous task. Dom Calmet’s 
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“Dictionary of the Holy Bible,” (Eng. Trans. by Taylor in five vols. 
in4mo. London, 1829, 1848 and 1862); Eadie’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” 
(London, 1848); Cassell’s “ Bible Dictionary,’’ (London, 1866, in two 
vols.); Kitto’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ (London, 1847, 
in two vols., and later greatly enlarged and edited by William Lind- 
say Alexander in three large vols. Philadelphia, 1865, and also 1876), 
_ Schenkel’s “ Bibel-Lexicon”” and McClintock-Strong “Cyclopedia of 
Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature,’ (in ten vols., 
1867-’81, and with supplement, 1890), etc., ete. ... . had already 
become obsolete, useless and inte esting only from an antiquarian 
point of view. Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” (1st ed., London, 
1863, in three vols.; 2d ed., 1893; revised and edited in four vols. by 
Prof. H. B. Hackett and Ed. Abbott, Boston, 1868-1870), helpful 
as it was thirty-five years ago, is now out of date. Herzog’s excel- 
lent ‘Real encyclopedia fiir Protestant Theologie,” (of which a new 
edition is in course of publication under the direction of Dr. Hauk), 
and Dr. Kaulen’s Catholic “Kirchenlexicon,” notwithstanding their 
intrinsic value and scientific character, are necessarily inadequate to 
the needs of the biblical student on account of the wide field they 
cover. 

The first real modern dictionary of the Bible was that projected 
and edited by the well-known Sulpitian scholar, Abbé F. Vigouroux, 
of Paris, assisted by several hundreds of Catholic scholars, most of 
whomare French. ‘The work, colossal in size, and a model in execution 
and learning, is written from a strictly Catholic exegetical standpoint 
and reminds us of the wonderful productions of medizeval scholasticism. 
Fullness of detail, abundance of erudition, an almost unparalleled 
richness of biographical and bibliographical information, and a very 
conservative attitude towards the modern conclusions of biblical 
criticism are the. characteristic features of this very useful work. The 
first part appeared in 1890, and up to the present time only twenty 
five fascicules, ending with the word Matthathias, have been published. 
When completed it will probably form five or six huge volumes of 
about twelve to fifteen thousand columns, each fascicule being ejuiv- 
alent to three volumes in 12mo. of 300 pages each. 

In 1890, William Robertson Smith, the foremost Oriental scholar 
and Biblical critic of England, conceived the plan of a.critical dictionary 
of the Bible. His untimely and much regretted death, however, 
cut short a career of unusual brilliance and originality. At his 
death he committed the execution of the plan to Canon Cheyne, the — 
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distinguished Oriel professor of Exegesis at Oxford, and one of the 
most original and suggestive biblical critics of our times. Assisted 
by Dr. Sutherland Black, formerly assistant editor of the “ Encycl- 
peedia Britannica,’’ and with the collaboration of the most distinguished 
biblical and oriental scholars of Germany, England and America, 
he published his “ Encyclopedia Biblica’’ in four volumes: Vol. I. 
(A-D, cols. 1-1144), London, 1899; Vol. II. (E-K, cols. 1145-2688), 
London, 1901; Vol. III. (L-P, cols. 2689-3988), London, 1902; Vol. 
IV. (Q-Z, cols. 3989-5444), London, 1903. It is undeniable that 
Cheyne’s “ Encyclopedia Biblica,”’ as a whole, is a:marvel of pains- 
taking, conscientious and original scholarship. Many of its views 
and theories, however, are decidedly ultra-radical and extremely 
hazardous, while a great many of its conclusions, suggestions, emenda- 
tions and results are hypothetical and doubtful in the superlative 
degree. This constitutes its most vulnerable and objectionable 
feature. Wincklerism, Cheynism, Babylonism, Jerahmelitism,- North 
Arabian mania, mythology, imagination and conjectures have full 
sway, and this is especially true whenever an article is written by 
Cheyne himself, or, when he supplements, as he often does, the articles 
of others with his own views and suggestions. The work is admirable 
and almost unique for its originality, freshness of views, erudition 
and suggestiveness, but, as a whole, it fails to give us what it is sup- 
posed to give: 2. e., the latest and best results—and not theories,—of 
sound and sober biblical criticism: It is not a dictionary of the Bible, 
but rather an- encyclopedia of biblical criticism, and consequently 
must be used with great caution, and “‘cum mica salis.” 
It was left to Dr. Hastings and his associates to give us a dic- 
tionary of the Bible that should occupy a middle position between 
the over strict conservatism of Vigouroux’s “Dictionnaire de la Bible”’ 
and the ultra-radicalism of Cheyne’s ‘Encyclopedia Biblica.’ That 
Dr. Hastings has succeeded, and wonderfully so, in this task, is unani- 
mously admitted, and this is the chief merit and value of his Diction- 
ary. His work is strictly scientific, eminently critical, entirely up 
to date, thorough and complete, and yet reverent in tone, sober in 
its criticism and, generally speaking, sound in its conclusions. It 
goes without saying that in a work of this kind the various articles 
cannot have the same value nor are they all exempt from those faults 
and defects that are necessarily inherent in the heterogeneous pro- 
ductions of this kind. Some of the articles are decidedly inferior 
to others; some are too lengthy. Of the writers, some seem over- 
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cautious and fearful, while others are ultra-critical and advanced. 
But, as a whole, it is, undoubtedly, the best balanced dictionary of 
the Bible in existence. 

Some of the articles are complete treatises in themselves, such 
as that on “Jesus Christ,’ by Sanday; “God (in O. T.),” “Eschatology 
of the Old Testament” and “Prophecy and Prophets,’ by the late Dr. 
Davidson; “Canon of the Old and New Testament,” by Drs. Wood and 
Stanton respectively, etc. Among others, Dr. Driver contributes 
some of the finest articles in the Dictionary, such as ‘‘Sabbath;” “Son 
of Man,” etc. 

Assyriology, Egyptology and Oriental Archeology in general 
are well represented by the articles of Hommel, Sayce, Prof. Price 
of Chicago, Dr. Pinches, Prof. W. Max Muller of Philadelphia, Griffith, 
Whitehouse, Kennedy, Selbie, and others. Palestinian Geography 
and Archeology are extremely well dealt with by Lieut.-General 
Warren, Wilson, and Col. Conder, and their numerous contributions 
are amongst the most valuable in the whole Dictionary. Dr. Ram- 
say writes with his usual competency on everything connected with 
St. Paul and the geography and history of Asia Minor. 

One of the cleverest and undoubtedly most original articles in 
the Dictionary is that on the “Language of the Old Testament,” written 
by the well known Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Oxford, Dr. D. S. Margoliouth. In it he gives us a comprehensive 
survey of the origin, linguistic affinities and historical development 
of the Hebrew language, and devotes a special section to biblical 
Aramaic. The most characteristic feature of the article consists in 
the fact that he regards Hebrew as the daughter of Arabic. He 
also contributes many other articles. The articles which have refer- 
ence to the Hexateuch, by Ryle, Woods, and Harford-Battersby, 
are very well written. Dr. F. Brown’s article on the ‘Books 
of Chronicles,” is an admirable piece of work, and one of sur- 
prising freshness and originality. The chief linguistic peculiarities 
of the Chronicler and of the parallels to his narrative are discussed 
with great attention to detail. Equally satisfactory are the articles 
on the “Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” by Dr. Bacon; “Matthew” (Evan- 
gelist, and Gospel of), by Dr. Bartlet; and those of Burkitt on ‘Arabic 
Versions,’ Chapman on “Exodus and Journey to Canaan”’ (jointly 
with J. Rendel Harris); Prof. Charles on ‘Apocalyptic Literature,” 
and especially that on the “Eschatology of the Apocrypha and Apoca- — 
lyptic Literature.” Prof. W. T. Davison’s articles on ‘Job’ and 
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“Psalms”’ are well written and very conservative. Dr. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy’s numerous articles are very satisfactory, as are those also by 
Dr. James H. Moulton, There is some very good work by German 
scholars, of whom we note Dr. Konig, of Bonn; Dr. Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn; Dr. Nowack, of Strassburg; Rr. Samia s of Halle, and the 
late De Siegfried, of Jena. 

The articles on the New Testament subjects are, as a rule, Pane 
from a more conservative standpoint than those the Old Testa- 
ment, which is probably due to the general attitude of the more con- 
servative elements of the Anglican Church. 

The fifth and extra volume deserves, however, special mention ° 
and commendation. It was a very happy idea, that of publishing in 
an extra volume articles on subjects which though not properly a 
part of the contents of the Bible nor dealing directly with its language 
and its literature, nevertheless have such bearing on the interpreta- 
tion and correct understanding of the Old and New Testament as to 
form an almost integral part of them. These articles deal mainly 
with the most recent archeological, geographical, epigraphical, and 
literary researches and discoveries made in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Asia Minor as well as in the vast treasures 
hidden in the public libraries and museums of Europe. One leading 
and most elaborate article is that of Prof. Emil Kautzsch of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, on the “Religion of Israel,’ which has been justly 
described as a ‘‘star of the first magnitude.” The article, which covers 
no less than 121 pages, is a complete treatise in itself. He spent on 
it, we are told, fully two years, and it is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the mastérly and scholarly way in which the article is written. It 
discusses more than the religion of the Old Testament; it treats rather 
of the religion of Israel as one of the Semitic nations, and, consequently, 
from a historical and comparative point of view, which constitutes - 
its real excellence and value. Prof. Ramsay’s article on the “Religion 
of Greece and Asia Minor,” (47 pages) is another classical article of 
the extra volume. The ability of the author is beyond parallel and 
his charming style adds to its beauty. The article on the ‘‘Races 
of the Old Testament,” and ‘Religion of Babylonia and Assyria” are 
written by that accurate and competent scholar, Dr. Morris Jastrow, 
of Philadelphia, who is an acknowledged authority on the subject, 
and whose epoch-making book on the Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (published in 1898) is now being published in German. The 
same scholarly features are abundantly conspicuous in the articles 
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“Semites,’ by Prof. MacCurdy, of Toronto; ‘Religion of Egypt,” by 
Prof. Wiedemann, of Bonn; “Talmud,” by Dr. Schechter, formerly 
of Cambridge, and now president of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York; ‘‘Diatessaron,”’ by Prof. Stemming, of Oxford; ‘‘Diaspora;”’ 
by Prof. Schuerer, of Gottingen; “‘Didache,” by Prof. Bartlet, of Oxford, 
“Papyri,’ by Dr. Kenyon, of Oxford; and the “Style of Scripture,” 
and “Samaritan Pentatench,” by our foremost living Hebrew scholar — 
and grammarian, Dr. Eduard Konig, of Bonn. The article on the 
recently discovered “Code of Hammurabi,” by Dr. Johns, of King 
and Queen’s College, will be considered in an article on the same 
subject in the next number of this Revirw. Worthy of all commenda- 
tion are the two articles on ‘‘New Testament Times”? and ‘Roads 
and Travels in the Old Testament,’ by Prof. Buhl, of Copenhagen, 
and ‘‘Roads and Travels in the New Testament,’ by Dr. Ramsay, of 
Aberdeen. They are extremely accurate and valuable. The other 
articles are those on ‘‘Agrapha,’ by J. Hardy Ropes, of Harvard; 
“Apocryphal Gospels,” by J. G. Tasker; “‘Concordances,’’ by Prof. 
Redpath, of London—this could be more exhaustive and satisfactory; 
“Continental Versions,’ by Rev. J. M. Llewellyn; ‘Development of 
Doctrine vn the Apocryphal Period,” by Rev. W. Fairweather; ‘Greek 
Patristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles,” by C. H. Turner, of 
Oxford—useful but out of place in the extra volume; “Gospel Accord- 
ing to the Hebrews,” by Dr. Allan Menzies, of the University of St. 
Andrews; “Philo,” by Dr. Drummond, of Oxford; “Revelation,” by 
Prof. A. G. Garvie, of London; ‘Sermon on the Mount,” by C. W. 
Votaw, of the University of Chicago; “Ships and Boats,” by Rear- 
Admiral R. M. Blomfield; “Sibylline Oracles,” by Prof. Rendel Harris, 
extremely clever and valuable; ‘Symbols and Symbolical Actions,”’ 
by Dr. E. Konig, of Bonn; “Textual Criticism of the N. T.,” by Dr. 
I. O. F. Murray; “Theocracy,”’ by Dr. V. H. Stanton, of Cambridge; 
“Trimty,’? by Dr. H. M. Scott, of Chicago; “English Versions,’ by 
Dr. I. H. Lupton, of London; “Wages,” by Rev. W. H. Bennett, of 
London, extremely valuable and accurate; and finally the article on 
the “Worship of Apollo,” by L. R. Farnell, of Oxford—thirty-seven 
articles in all, with four maps and six indexes. 

The importance and value of the extra volume are in some re- 
spects even superior to those of the Dictionary proper; and we heartily 
recommend the whole work to all biblical and theological students. 
It should be on the library table of all those who have at heart the ~ 
interest of our Christian religion; and although we may differ with 
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many of its views and conclusions, nevertheless it is safe to say that, 
as a whole, Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary is the best, safest and most 
complete dictionary of the Bible in existence. 

GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


_ Le Livre d’ Isaie—Traduction critique, avec Notes at Commentaires, 
par le P. Albert Condamin, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, 
V. Lecoffre, 1905. 


This work is a new translation of the Messianic prophet par 
excellence. It forms a worthy part of the critical commentary on the 
whole Bible, which Pére Lagrange, O. P. undertook sometime ago, 
and two volumes of which—the one on Judges, by Lagrange himself, 
and the other on St. John, by Th. Calmes—have already been given 
to the public. While, however, Lagrange’s and Calmes’ volumes deal 
with all the topics appertaining to a critical commentary on a book 
of Holy Writ, Fr. Condamin’s present work is limited to “a critical 
translation,” with “notes and comments,” of the prophecy of Isaias. 
For nearly all questions bearing on the higher criticism of the book, 
such as its authorship, date of composition, etc., the learned Jesuit 
refers us to his forthcoming Introduction to Isaias. This omission 
will perhaps appear to many readers of the present volume a serious 
drawback, but it is probably due to Fr. Condamin’s fear lest his work 
should have proved too bulky, if he had treated in it those important 
questions with the fullness they naturally require. However this 
may be, we may feel assured that he will handle all such introductory 
topics in the second volume, with the same critical acumen and broad 
scholarship which he displays in the commentary before us. 

In his ‘Preface’? (pp. v-xii), Pére Condamin sets forth briefly 
the method of treatment he has adopted in his work. He intends 
to make a historical and critical study of the text,and thereby de- 
termine its exact literal meaning. This is why he has constantly 
made use of recent critical works, and has appealed but seldom to 
the works of the early Church Fathers; for, while the former deal 
directly, and almost exclusively, with such literary problems as con- 
fronted Pére Condamin, the latter, if we accept St. Jerome, have 
hardly ever referred to them. Of course, in utilizing the labors of 
his predecessors in the critical field, the writer always acts as an 
independent Catholic scholar, willingly endorsing what he finds to 
be right, but also freely setting aside what he thinks to be inaccurate 
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or arbitrary. In regard to the strophaic arrangement of the prophecies 
of Isaias, in particular, he claims to be very independent of his pre- 
decessors, and there is no doubt, that throughout his commentary 
he has investigated and apphed valuable principles concerning Hebrew 
strophes, with a thoroughness peculiarly his own. 

After stating the order in which, according to him, strophes suc- 
ceed one another in Isaias, together with the means whereby it can 
be recognized, Pére Condamin gives a complete list of the works, 
ancient and modern, which he has consulted, and then proceeds to 
the body of his work (pp. 1-400). 

The translation contains, as might be naturally Sanit two 
principal parts: chaps. 1-xxxix, which is simply entitled “Isaias,”’ 
and corresponds to what is commonly called by critics the “ Proto- 
Isaias’’; and chaps. xl-lxvi, to which is given the significant title of 
“‘Prophetical poems on the end of the Babylonian exile,” and which 
corresponds to what usually goes under the name of the ‘ Deutero- 
Isaias.”’ In both parts, the translator renders an emended Hebrew 
text, subjoining, as he goes along, in short footnotes, his grounds for 
the readings he has preferred. In both parts, he breaks the text 
into groups of strophes which, according to him, may be distinguished 
in the book of Isaias. In both parts too, the symmetrical arrange- 
ment he advocates, leads him repeatedly to admit that transpositions, 
glosses, etc., have crept into the book, and to modify the text accord- 
ingly. In both parts, at the end of each poem or group of strophes — 
he inserts two long sections, one of which discusses its literary struc- 
ture, the other its historical reference. In both parts finally, he avails 
himself of the best sources of information, and treats the questions 
he takes up with a delicate faculty of literary and historical insight. 
So that his whole work is, what he intended it to be, “a critical trans- 
lation,” worthy of the best scholarship of the day. 

Before concluding our remarks on this excellent volume, we wish 
to call attention to a few particular points. Pére Condamin’s study 
on the nature of the sign given by Isaias to Achaz (Isai. vii) is a valu- 
able investigation of the meaning of a most important Messianic 
passage, and the same thing must be said in regard to his lengthy 
study on the Servant of Yahweh (Isai. xl, 1-4; xlix, 1-6; 1, 4-9; lu, 
13-liii, 12). His rendering of Isai. xvi, la): yon-bunD s5-anby 
by “Send ye the daughter of the ruler of the land,” reading FD 
instead of 45), is probably an improvement on the Vulgate rendering 
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“Emitte agnum, Domine, dominatorem terre.’’ His interpretation 
of mds in Isai. xxxiv, 14c as having reference to a female demon, 
is no doubt, correct; and in rendering Isai. xi, 10d by “ His dwelling- 
place shall be glorious,” he rightly modifies St. Jerome’s translation: 
“Erit sepulchrum ejus gloriosum.” Again, his suggestion to translate 
Isai. li, 8ab, by 

Through an unrighteous judgment he was taken away, 

And who was concerned about his cause? 


will probably be welcomed by many scholars, instead of the obscure 
lines of the Vulgate: 


De angustia, et de judicio sublatus est. 
Generationem ejus quis enarrabit? 


It is likewise on good grounds that Father Condamin admits that 
Isai. ii, 2-4 and Micheas iv, 1-5 are both borrowed from an older oracle; 
and that Isai. xv-xvi is anterior to Jerem. xlviii, the latter “being a 
transcript or manifest imitation of the former.”’ 

For the sake of brevity we forbear giving even the principal 
points on which we would beg to differ from the learned translator. 
We heartily welcome this part of his work on Isaias, as the best “ critical 
translation”? so far attempted by Catholics, and we cordially hope 
that the publication of his Introduction to Isaias will not be long de- 
layed. | | 

| Francis E. Gicor. 


Early Hebrew History—Its Historical Background, by John P. Peters 
D. D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, London.—1904. 


The six Lectures which constitute this little volume (pp. xii, 303, 
12mo.) were delivered in November, 1908, before the Bangor Theo- 
‘logical Seminary, Bangor, Me. ‘‘They deal with matters which have 
been much under discussion of late, particularly through the publication 
of Delitzsch’s ‘Babel and Bible,’—the origin of the stories of Creation, 
Eden, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, and the literary and religious. 
dependence of the Hebrew version of these stories on foreign heathen, 
especially, Babylonian sources’’ (Preface, p. vu). They are a short 
study of the historical. background of the early traditions of Israel 
recorded in Genesis, and are addressed in their printed form, “rather 
to the intelligent men and women who are interested in the Bible, in 
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the early history of the world and the development of religion, than 
to scholars and theological students”’ (Pref., p. ix). 

The author, Dr. John P. Peters, is an archeologist of note, and 
a literary critic of great ability. Throughout these Lectures he shows 
himself perfectly acquainted with the various questions he takes up, 
and the modern solutions they have received. He writes with sim- 
plicity, directness, and precision. His constant purpose is to do 
constructive work in biblical criticism. Oftentimes, however, one 
may well ask whether he has not utilized too freely the venturesome 
views of such scholars as Winckler, Gunkel, Cheyne, and others. In 
fact, the book will probably leave many a reader under the impression 
_that Dr. Peters is a somewhat rash advocate of new theories in scriptural 
matters. 

The opening Lecture sets forth the conclusions of biblical criticism 
concerning the date and origin of the literature in which early Hebrew 
history is contained, and also the best-ascertained results of archzolo- 
gical research in their bearing on the historical conditions of early 
biblical times. It forms an excellent introduction to the body of the 
work. 

The next three Lectures are an inquiry into the historical back- 
ground of the patriarchal period described in the second part of Genesis 
(chaps. xu-l). Dr. Peters deals first with that second part of Genesis, 
because its contents appear to him more grounded in fact than those 
of Genesis 1-xi. This does not imply in the least that he ascribes to 
all the data of Genesis xii-], one and the same historical value. The 
formation of Israel and the origin of the twelve tribes he willingly 
regards as going back to a “historical tradition” which is “in the 
main” preserved in Israel’s writings. But, “the stories” of the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and other personages 
of the period, have, according to him, much less reliable historical 
background: to a far greater extent, they are “the survivals of the 
legendary and mythical lore of the pre-Israelite period.” 

The fifth Lecture is devoted to the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
the contents of which are chiefly “valuable as a study in religious 


and moral development.” “Here,” we are told, “there is little or 
no historical tradition. We have rather answers to the questions | 
which exercise the mind of primitive man. . . . What is the cause 


of various phenomena which force themselves on his observation? 
How did the world come into existence? Where did man himself 
come from? Why does man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
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shame which the beasts do not have? How did man acquire civiliza- 
tion? What is the reason of the differences of languages among 
men? . . . These and other questions are asked and answered 
in a naive and primitive fashion in the cosmogonies, genealogies and 
stories of these early chapters.’”’ The comparison which Dr. Peters 
makes between the contents of Genesis i-xi, and the cosmogonies and 
primeval traditions of other races, especially of the Babylonians, is 
interesting and instructive. 

The book concludes with a Lecture, to our mind, the best of all, 
concerning ‘the moral value of early Hebrew study.” 

Francois E. Gicor. 


Outlines of the Life of Christ—By W. Sanday, L.L.D., Litt. D., pp. viii, 
241,12mo. $1.25 net. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1905. 


Owners of a copy of the Hastings’ ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,” a valuable 
publication by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, will no doubt feel dis- 
appointed when they look into the present volume, if they have or- 
dered it hoping to get new and up-to-date “Outlines of the Life of 
Christ,” by Dr. Sanday. Instead of having purchased any such 
work,—as they might indeed expect from the announcement in Scrib- 
ner’s “Book Buyer,” for March, 1905,—they will find that they have 
simply got a reprint of Dr. Sanday’s article “Jesus Christ,’”’ in the 
second volume of the Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, which appeared as 
far back as 1899. It is true that the article has received an addition 
in the map of Palestine which is placed at the end of the ‘Outlines of 
the Life of Christ.’’ But far more than outweighing this advantage, the 
detailed survey of the contents which was at the beginning of the 
article, has been dropped, and no serviceable index has taken its 
place in this volume. The ‘Outlines of the Life of Christ,’ we are 
sorry to notice, has no reference to the various works on Christ’s 
life and Christ’s teaching, which have appeared since 1899, and they 
embody no new views of Dr. Sanday, since that date, anent the topies 
treated in the present volume. 

Of course, Dr. Sanday’s ‘Outlines of the Life of Christ’’ exhibits 
the same excellent features, as the article ‘Jesus Christ,’ of which 
it is a reprint. But it can lay claim to no special merit of its 
own, besides that of placing within the reach of those who are not 
in possession of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, one of its valuable articles. 

Francis E. Gicor. 
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Sur les Chemins de la Croyance; Premiére Etape: L’utilisation du 
Positivisme. Par Ferdinand Brunetiéere, de l Académie Fran- 
case. Perrin et ce, Paris, 1905. 


Since 1845, the memorable year in which John Henry Newman 
became a Catholic, the Church has gained the services of no more 
eminent man of letters than Ferdinand Brunetiére. Since his con- 
version,—if that be not too strong a term to express his renewal of 
devotion to the faith of his baptism—he has consecrated to the aid 
of religion his remarkable gifts as scholar and writer—a keen intellect, 
marvellous erudition in many fields of knowledge, a strong nervous 
style, and a mastery of language which places him easily in the front 
rank of the literary men of the time. 

Such men as he do not escape from bondage empty-handed; 
they come laden with the spoils of the Egyptians for the adornment 
of the Tabernacle of the Lord. Converts, whether to the Faith or 
to the call to a higher life, have most frequently brought to the aid 
of religion the stimulus of new ideas and new methods. It was so 
with St. Paul, with Justin Martyr, with Jerome and Augustine, with 
Ignatius and Ligouri, with Schlegel and Chateaubriand, with Newman 
and Brunetiére—each has brought with him some fresh idea or method 
from his secular pursuits, or from seemingly antagonistic schools of 
Philosophy, to give new vitality or force to the cause of religion. It 
is in harmony with Catholic principles that this should be so. We 
maintain that whatsoever is good or true in the world is Catholic, 
and accordingly, we have always made free use of the principles of 
pagan philosophy and the methods of heretical religions to establish 
and propagate the truths of Catholicity. 

At first glance, it is shocking and disquieting rather than com-’ 
forting to find Positivism put forward as a means of helping the lost 
traveler along the road to faith. In the minds of many Catholics, 
Positivism is the strongest ally of the enemy, and we might as well 
look for help to Satan as to Auguste Comte. But M. Brunetiére was 
a Positivist and is a Catholic; he has, in his own ease, found that the 
principles of Comte lead to religion; he has followed those principles 
and returned to the Church of his baptism. Accordingly, he feels 
that he can serve those who-stand where once he stood by proving 
that the best elements in Positivism lead to the acceptance of a re- 
ligion. That his plan of Apologetics is a good one can hardly be 
denied even by those who seem to believe that salvation cometh by 
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dialectics and religion is a matter of metaphysics. St. Paul, in his 
day, remarked on the rather obvious inutility, so far as others are 
concerned, of the practice of “speaking with tongues.” It is much 
to be feared that many a zealous and learned defender of the Faith 
“edifieth himself, but not the Church of God.” 

In fact, as St. Paul gave warning, the faithful and the unbe- 
lievers have become “as barbarians’’ to each other, and he that holdeth 
the place of the unlearned cannot say Amen to our blessing, because 
he knoweth not what to say. It is not alone in the wilds of 
Asia or Africa that missionaries are confronted with the difficulties 
of an alien tongue. In older lands, too, we need interpreters to make 
our message known to large numbers. of men who have forgotten our 
modes of speech. There will be much gained if in the beginning the 
interpreter can persuade them that when the priest raises his hand 
to bless, he is not shaking his fist at them; or that Baptism is not the 
cause of smallpox. The analogy may seem ludicrous, but in France 
to-day is presented a spectacle which bears it out almost to the letter 
—the expulsion from the community as enemies of society, of thousands 
of men and women who have embraced a life of self-sacrifice with 
the desire of being of service to humanity. Such a misunderstanding 
of the intentions of Catholicity evidently manifests a situation which 
calls for missionary interpreters. And when the interpreter is him- 
self a convert, so much the better is the chance of his testimony pro- 
ducing an effect. M. Brunetiére’s purpose, in the present volume, is 
to show that the fundamental verities of religion flow from the prin- 
ciples and methods of that Positivism which was intended to do away 
with religion. His main theses are: (1) The philosophy of Comte 
resulted inevitably in a Metaphysics—that of the Unknowable—and 
a religion—the religion of humanity; (2) that from Comte’s own 
principles and admissions it can be shown that “independent morality” 
is a delusion—it must be based on a sanction which is external and 
supernatural; (3) that at bottom, every social question is a moral 
question and every moral question is a religious question. The author 
promises to give us, if circumstances permit, two further volumes, 
one to lessen the difficulties of belief, and the other to establish the 
transcendent nature of Christianity as a religion. 

M. Brunetiére does not rank himself as a thorough-going Comtist, 
nor does he claim that Comte said or stated in their full force these 
conclusions from the Positive philosophy. As an apologist, he takes 
his good where he finds it. Wherever he sees an avenue which opens 
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towards religion, he makes the direction more definite and the prospect. 
clearer. Or to change the comparison, he goes quarrying in a pagan 
temple to find solid, well-hewn stones with which he constructs the 
foundation of a Christian Church. As may be expected, his under- 
taking has been attacked from various sides, but M. Brunetiére, as 
many an adversary knows to his cost, is one who can work at his build- 
ing with the trowel in one hand and the sword in the other. There 
is an exquisite bit of sword-play on the first page of the preface, where 
he meets the attacks of “‘les agrégés de philosophie—lesquels, comme 
on sait, exercent officiellement dans notre pays de France le monopole 
de la pensée.”’ 

But while not a Positivist, M. Brunetiére is a warm admirer, 
and on many points, a follower, of Auguste Comte. Positivism can 
be considered either as a. method of scientific inquiry, or as a system 
of philosophy. In his use of Positivism as a method, both as applied 
by Comte, and as developed hy himself, to study the questions of 
morality: and religion in the facts of human nature and history, M. 
Brunetiére reaches his best results. His examination into the error 
of the eighteenth century—the notion that morals would be- 
come perfect if the laws were only perfect; and the chapters on the 
intimate connection between religious and social questions, are master- 
pieces in method and style. They should be carefully studied by 
everyone who undertakes the defence of religion in our day; and 
they will have a special value in the author’s own country in view 
of the present attitude of the state towards religion. 

The attempt to use Positivism as a system of philosophy is not 
so satisfactory in its results.. These are good as far as they go, but 
they do not go far enough to serve as a basis for a religious synthesis. 
In fact, M. Brunetiére relinquishes the attempt to build on Positivism 
when he rightly insists that morality, to be morality at all, must be 
absolute, must be conceived sub specie ceternitatrs. However, it is 
much to have shown that a system which began with scorn of meta- 
physics, and with the intention of supplanting religion, is forced by 
the logic of facts to develop a metaphysics and a religion of its own. 

The work has run through seven editions; and we believe that 
its popularity is not due solely to the striking literary gifts of the 
author, but largely to the fact that he presents a view and a defence 
of religion which are of deep interest to a large number of his country- 
men to whom other views and arguments make little appeal. It is 
to be hoped that, he will soon be able to give us the two supplementary 
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volumes which are to continue and develop his line of Christian Apolo- 


getics. 
Francis P. DuFry. 


Le Fils de l’Esprit (Roman Social), par Yves le Querdec, Paris, Lecoffre, 
1904. 


Yves le Querdec is probably better known to English, and even 
French, readers than M. George Fonsegrive, professor of philosophy 
in the Lycée Buffon, and editor of La Quinzaine. That this is so is 
is a testimony to the practical good sense of this eminent philosopher 
and sociologist, who knows how to administer his potent medicines 
to a sick social organism under the sugar coating of a good story. 
His former works under this nom de plume dealt mainly with the 
attitude of the clergy-in the present distressing conditions of the 
Church in France. In the present work, he discusses the duties of 
the land-holding class for the moral and material upbuilding of those 
dependent on them. It is a rather gloomy picture he paints, of a 
wealthy class without a sense of its obligations and opportunities, 
and a class of artisans and peasants with little or no religion. But 
the gloom is lighted up by a ray of hope, as we see how the practical 
Christian tactics of the hero, Norbert de Péchanval, gain for him the 
esteem and confidence of the little community in which he lives. 

The author proves that Catholicity has still the ideals which alone 
will be able to regenerate. a decadent society, and that France can be 
saved to religion if every earnest-minded Catholic, each in his own 
field of action, will keep before his mind the ideal of service, of social 
service in the name of Christ. If the men of position amongst the 
Catholics of France realize their opportunities, another glorious chap- 
ter may yet be written in the Gesta Dei per Francos; but before it is 
written, swords must in all literalness be beaten into reaping-hooks. 
“To uphold the Christ,” in M. Fonsegrive’s opinion, and for that 
matter, in the view of the One most concerned, it is not necessary ‘to 
break the heathen,’ but to show one’s self a friend to him. 

The author’s solution of the problem is of prior interest to the 
Catholics of France. To those who have not first hand knowledge 
of the conditions, his work will be valuable and interesting as pre- 
senting some of the causes of the present lamentable condition of 
religion amongst a people which has done so much for the development 
and spread of Catholicity. 
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Incidental to the story there is a treatment of religious and ethical 
questions, which is as satisfactory as it is interesting. The author 
has learned from Plato the lesson that deep subjects can be made 
easy reading when expressed in conversational form, and suffused 


with the element of personality. 
Francis P. DUFFY. 


WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


One of the objects of this Review, as stated in the Prospectus, is ‘‘to secure 
the united efforts of the most eminent Catholic scholars, lay and clerical, throughout 
the world, for the discussion and solution of problems and difficulties connected with 
religion.” In this initial number are articles written by laymen and clerics, and 
amongst the latter, by members of religious congregations, of teaching faculties, 
and of the parish clergy. According to their present place of residence, these con- 
tributors represent three countries, England, France, and the United States; if birth- 
place be taken into account, Ireland, Canada, and Asiatic Turkey will be found to 
to share in the work; and if, in addition, we consider the claims of countries which 
have been intellectual mother-lands to these writers, Italy, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium will deserve a prominent place in the list. During the course of the year, 
the majority of these countries, and others also, will have a more immediate repre- 
sentation. 


Although most of our contributors have already done stalwart work for the 
cause which this Rreview stands for, and are consequently well known to its readers, 
still, on account of the fact that their work has been done in languages and in publi- 
cations not available to every reader, there will be an advantage in our giving, for 
the present at least, brief sketches of their academic qualifications and literary work. 


There would have been something most appropriate in beginning this Rrevisw— 
as we had expected, and indeed promised, to do—with an article from the pen of 
M. FERDINAND BRUNETIBRE, of the French Academy. He has proved himself, during 
the past decade, a strenuous defender of ‘‘the ancient Faith’’; he has a keen eye for 
what is of good and what is of evil in ‘‘modern thought’’; he is pre-eminent amongst 
the literary men of the time, and is editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, a review 
which has strong claims to be ranked first amongst periodicals of its kind; and in 
addition, as a French Catholic, he would be a representaive of a Catholic body, to 
which, in spite of present, and, we hope, transient difficulties, the whole Church still 
looks for intellectual leadership. 


Unfortuntealy, a prolonged siege of ill health, caused, we infer, by his taxing 
his powers unduly on account of the present situation in France, has prevented him 
from fulfilling his engagement with us, though he made a strong effort to do so. He 
has promised, however, that we shall receive his article on “‘The Conditions of Present- 
Day Apologetics’? as soon as the state of his health will permit. We hope, and for 
reasons not altogether selfish, that this will be soon. We are sure that all of our 
readers join with us in the sentiment we express, when we say that our regrets are 
caused, not so much by our own disappointment—real though it certainly is—but 
rather by the news of M. Brunetiére’s poor state of health. We hope he will be soon 
able to take up once more, with his wonted vigor, his fight for religion and civilization 
in France. 


The introductory article of the New York Review is written by Mr. WILFRID 
Warp, and treats of Cardinal Newman. For our purpose, it would be difficult to 
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find a more representative writer, or a better subject. The author needs no word 
of introduction to our public, but for the satisfaction of those who like to know 
“facts”? concerning a favorite author, we give below a brief sketch of his literary 
labors. As for the subject, it is of Mr. Ward’s own choosing. Happily, his choice 
fell upon a theme, which, in his handling of it, is admirably suited to our needs, not 
only as an appreciation of the greatest modern leader in English Catholic thought, 
but also, and mainly, as outlining, better than we ourselves could do, the temper and 
spirit in which we purpose conducting this Review. There was no need of a formal 
editorial statement of aims and intentions, when we could offer as an introduction, 
Mr. Ward’s article on The Spirit of Newman’s A pologetics. 


Mr. Ward is the second son of William George Ward. He was born at Old 
Hall, Ware, England, in 1856, and was educated at St. Edmund’s College (Ware), 
Ushaw College (Durham), and the Gregorian University in Rome. His natural 
tastes, together with the circumstances of his family connections, have led him to 
take a deep interest in religious and intellectual matters, and he has consequently 
been especially prominent among the Catholic lay writers of England. His work 
has been mainly along two lines: Biography and Apologetics. In the former he is 
distinguished by ‘‘The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,”’ (valuable not only 
for its history of that great prelate, but also as a picture of the Church in England at 
the middle of the last century) and by the two books on his father, ‘“‘ William George 
Ward and the Oxferd Movement,’ and ‘‘William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival.” 


But it is in the field of Apologetics that he is at his best. ‘‘The Wish to 
Believe,” ‘‘The Clothes of Religion,’’ ‘Witnesses to the Unseen,” and ‘‘ Problems 
and Persons,” are works that have gained for their author a reputation extending 
beyond the English-speaking world. Throughout them all we can trace one main 
purpose—the endeavor to reconcile Catholic teaching with all that is best in the 
science of the day. In his method he is a follower of Newman, with whose writings 
he is probably better acquainted than any other person living, and a large part of his 
labor has been to work out to its logical conclusions the theory of ‘‘ Development,”’ as 
a basis for the defense and the strengthening of Catholic Christianity. In view of 
this, it is to be hoped that before long we shall be able to speak of him as the biographer 
of the great Cardinal. ; 


Besides his literary work, he has been prominent in other lines, chiefly educa- 
tional. In 1886 he became a member of the Council of the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain, and in 1890 he lectured on Philosophy at Ushaw College. In 1890-91 he 
was an examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the Royal University of Ireland, 
and in 1901 was made a Member of the Royal Commission of Irish University Educa- 
tion. 


M. GrorGE FONSEGRIVE, whose name is second on our list of contributors, is, 
officially, professor of Philosophy at the Lycée Buffon, Paris; in a wider field, he is 
well known as one of the most distinguished of the lay defenders of Catholicity in 
France. He was born in the fifties, and received his early education in a Petit Sem- 
énaire, the impress of which training on a deeply religious nature has never been 
dimmed. He was appointed to teach philosophy when only 23 years of age, and, - 
though he has never succumbed to the tendency of philosophers to become mere 
logic-machines, his work always manifests the influence of careful philosophic thinking. 
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He is an Aristotelian, but with his point of view broadened by the influence of Maine 
de Biran, Leibnitz, and, to a much less degree, of Kant. His principal works in 
Philosophy are La Causalité Efficiente, Sur le Libre Arbitre, Elements de Philosophie, 
and Francois Bacon. 


His mental activity is not confined to Philosophy. He has been a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and magazines, his articles covering a large number of 
topics, philosophical, literary, social. As editor of La Quinzaine, he has striven, in 
spite of opposition from quarters whence it should least be expected, to carry out 
the directions of Leo XIII with regard to the acceptance of democratic institutions. 
Amongst his works bearing on the relations of Catholicity to modern conditions of 
thought and of government are: Catholicisme et democratie, Le Catholicisme et la 
vie de Vesprit, Mariage et Union Libre, and La Crise sociale. Under the nom de plume 
of Yves le Querdec, he has made good use of fiction as a method of spreading his ideas. 
The latest of this series is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 


Rev. Francis E. Gigot was born near Bourges, France, and was educated at 
the Seminary of Limoges, and at the Catholic Institute, Paris. Shortly after his 
ordination to the priesthood, he came to the United States, where he has been engaged 
continuously in the work of teaching in theological seminaries. He has taught at 
Brighton and Baltimore, and now occupies the Mooney Chair of Sacred Scripture 
at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. He has written a number of works on Scrip- 
ture subjects, all marked by thoroughness of scholarship and clearness of presentation. 
They are: Outlines of Jewish History, Outlines of New Testament History, Biblical 
Lectures, General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, and Part I of a Special 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. In addition, he has been a contributor 
to the Kcclesiastical Review and to the Dictionnaire de la Bible. He is a member of 
the American Oriental Society and of the New York Oriental Club. He is to be a 
member of the committee on Scriptural topics for the projected Catholic Encyclopedia. 


The Rev. James J. Fox, born at Stewartstown, near Armagh, Ireland, made 
his classical studies in St. Mary’s College, Dundalk, studied medical science in Dublin 
for two years, and then pursued courses in philosophy and theology in France and 
Switzerland. He received the degree of A. B. with First Class Honors and an Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal University of Ireland in 1888, and the degree of Licentiate in Theol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of America in 1897. In 1899 he was made a Doctor 
of Theology at Washington, his dissertation—an important work of over 300 pages— 
being published under the title ‘Religion and Morality,” and obtaining wide recog- 
nition for scholarship and impartiality. Since then he has been engaged in teaching 
philosophy in St. Thomas’ College, the studentate of the Paulist Fathers, at the 
Catholic University, and he is a frequent contributor to various periodicals, including 
the University Bulletin and the Catholic World. Some of the articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana are also from his pen. | 


Rev. CoRNELIUS CLIFFORD was born in New York, and received his elementary 
education in the Grammar Schools and College of his native city. In 1877, he was 
entered at Fordham, and was graduated B. A. two years later, being the ‘‘ Honors 
Man” of his class. He also won in Senior year the Biographical Medal and the Hughes 
Medal in Mental Philosophy. His further studies in Philosophy and Theology were 
made at Woodstock, Innsbruck, and Louvain. During the years between 1885 and 
1899, he filled the Chair of Rhetoric in various Colleges of the Society of Jesus in the 
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United States and England. In the latter year he made arrangements to return to 
America, where he accepted the invitation of Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, to the 
post of Lecturer in History and Logic at Merriam Park. 


During the past five years, Father Clifford has devoted himself mainly to literary 
work, for which he is especially fitted by his talents and tastes. During the years 
1900-1903, he was editor of the Providence Visitor. He is the author of Introibo, 
a series of exegetical and homiletic studies on the Introits of the Roman Missal; and 
of The Burden of the Time, a work in which he applies the same method of interpreta- 
tion that he has employed in Introibo, to the Scripture lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
He is attached to the parish of the Assumption, in Morristown, N. J., in the Diocese 
of Newark. 


Rey. JosepH McSor.uey, Paulist, received the degree of A. B. from St. John’s 
College, Brooklyn, and the degree of 8. T. L. from the Catholic University of America, 
in 1897. He is now stationed at the University as President of the Paulist House of 
Studies. He is connected with the staff of the Catholic World, to which periodical 
as well as to the Catholic University Bulletin and the American Ecclesiastical, he has 
been a frequent contributor. He is the author of a forthcoming volume on the 
spiritual teachings of the Church; and has edited the English editions of several works 
translated from the French. 
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The Purpose of this Review 


is mainly APOLOGETIC, with special reference to present-day religious 
and scientific conditions. It is intended to be, as its sub-title indicates, 
“A Journal of the Ancient Faith and Modern Thought.” In character 
and method, it will be positive and constructive. 

The Objects in View 


in founding it are: 1) To treat in a scholarly fashion, yet in 
a manner intelligible to the ordinary cultured mind, topics of interest 
bearing on Theology, Scripture, Philosophy, and the cognate Sciences. 

2) To draw attention to the needs of the present intellectual 
situation in matters of religious belief. 

3) To secure the united efforts. of the most eminent Catholic 
scholars, lay and clerical, throughout the world, for the discussion and 
solution of problems and difficulties connected with Religion. 

4) To treat, by means of shorter STUDIES, important topics 
in Scripture, Archeology, etc. 

5) To keep the readers informed on most recent developments 
of religious questions, by careful reviews or summaries of important 
books and_ publications. | 

The Present Need 


of such a publication in English will doubtless be readily granted by 
all thoughtful and well informed persons. The strides made in scientific 
and historical research during the past half century have forced upon 
us the consideration of new problems, and have rendered necessary 
the restatement of many Theological positions. 

The new issues thus raised cannot without ever increasing harm 
continue to be ignored by Catholics, as has too generally been the 
case in the past. They are currently discussed in reviews and news- 
papers by writers of every shade of religious opinion, and only too 
often the solution proposed is irreconcilable with any sane interpre- 
tation of historic Christianity. 

It is true that many Catholic scholars, especially in Europe, are 
doing excellent work along the lines above indicated. But, as their 
productions are, for the most part, scattered through various reviews, 
many of which are not available for the average English speaking 
public, there will be a manifest advantage in bringing together in 
one special periodical the combined results of their scientific labors. 
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